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advarhages that help make Underwoot 


the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... — 


You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 
=> Students find it easier to learn p 


7 RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes that 
puts a new kind of ease into typing. Students 
find it a great help in developing comfortable, 
relaxed typing tempo. You'll find Rhythm 
Touch a great help in guiding students toward 
the perfection of smooth, regular technique 


that combines speed and accuracy. 


Z RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 10-times World’s Champion Typist 


form-fitting to the finger. The finger centers - . 
Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 


accurately on the key top. Through this ac- tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re- 
quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us temper 
our demands with leniency. The achievement of perfection is a gradual 


curacy of key-stroke the type bars travel to 


the printing point free of vibration, contribut- accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, from a 
ing to neat, clean-cut impressions. beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using the 
right amount of finger leverage, and remembering the location of the 

keys to be depressed — these are only a few of the things the beginner | 
SEE-SET SCALES has to think about while attempting to do something that is entirely 
new. After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confi- 
FOR BALANCED WORK dence and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
You can set these visible scales in a jiffy a which in itself will defeat a student’s best intentions. Tension and 


strain have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional 


headings. operator so let us not expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 


It’s faster, easier, more positive and accurate 
. with Underwood's See-Set Scales. The 
teacher takes pride in the quality of work mous 
done by the students and appreciates the con- 7 
venience and the ease of teaching Balanced af y) 
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Now mimeographing is 
easier to teach... easier to learn 


Today, copies of written, typed, and drawn western University, this new textbook makes 
material are more important than ever to it easier than ever to teach mimeographing. 


business. Therefore, business is now looking The fourteen chapters of this new edition 
for more people who can mimeograph those are fully illustrated, clearly written, and easy 
copies. to follow. They cover all phases of 


Because of this increased demand, and be- mimeographing. And each foliows the ac- 
cause of the new advances in MODERN cepted teaching practice in its organization to 
mimeographing, A. B. Dick Company has _ include— Purpose, Materials Needed, Model 
completely revised its textbook, “Fundamen- to Follow, Procedure, and Summary. 
tals of Mimeographing.” For more information, send in the coupon 


Edited by Dr. Russell N. Cansler, of North- _ below. 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB- 951 

5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me information about [] the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing” [] Certificates of 
Proficiency [] A. B. Dick Mimeographs. 


Free Certificates 
of Proficiency 


These certificates, 
signed by you, 

are for — who 
complete the 
required course. 


e 
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____Position _ 
A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all : 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products, 3 — 
: City State 
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General Clerical Procedures, 2nd Edition 


by John G. Kirk, Director of Business Education, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay, all of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


Rewritten and revised throughout, this new edition is divided into short units based on the various 
activities that take place in both large and small businesses. It helps develop adequate facility in the 
fundamentals of business procedure, and it is definitely vocational rather than exploratory. For use 
in general clerical courses on the tenth-eleventh- or twelfth-grade level. 

Published 1951 330 pages 552” x 854” 


Brass Tacks of Skill Building in Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand 


by Hazel A. Flood, University of Nebraska 


Essentially a “how-to” book on methods of teaching skill in shorthand which emphasizes practical | I 
methods rather than philosophy of why and what. Among its many outstanding features: 
© Original approach; unique in that it breaks the study into specific skills and treats each skill sepa- L 
rately. 

¢ Comprehensive; simple, easy-to-understand; tested material. 

Publication in 1951 192 pages 554” x 834” 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Advanced 


Adaptable for any terminal course in bookkeeping. Included are all clerical details important in 
professional bookkeeping, as well as the basic information that leads to more responsible positions 
in management. Ideal for students who desire vocational training and need basic preparation for 
the study of accounting on a professional basis. Complete practice materials, including journals and 
ledgers, are available. 

565 pages Cloth Bound 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Introductory 


This text is so simplified and streamlined that beginning students progress rapidly. The “stair-step” 
approach enables them to absorb each point in a planned sequence adapted to their level of learning 
and experience. Complete practice materials available. 

597 pages a5" Cloth Bound 


Send for your examination copies today! 
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On Royal Electric—what a keyboard for teaching! 


That keyboard! That irresistible, electric-powered 
keyboard! 

You can get right down to this appealing factor with 
no time wasted on teaching controls. 

They are designed for instant accessibility. 


WORDS HAVE MEANING... 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms —don’t strike them,’’ your words 
aren’t just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


Standard « Portable « Electric 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control"’ are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


you say ...on this splendidly engineered teaching tool! 


Besides, the individual pupil can ‘‘touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs . . . thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive “Touch Control.” 


“MAGIC” MARGIN, TOO... 


With Royal’s exclusive ‘‘Magic”’ Margin, the pupil is 
encouraged through easy, instant margin-setting to 
learn proper placement of typed material on the sheet. 

Ask your Royal representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


Get Royal’s Newest Teaching Aid: 
“WHAT IS YOUR TYPEWRITER I. Q.?” 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. S-9 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


I should like a free copy of “What Is Your Type- 
writer I. Q.?”—an exciting new series of objec- 
tive tests. 


NAME 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Icontinuous 

EDITORIAL 
POLICY 
MAINTAINED 


One of the primary objectives in the selection of a new editor for THE JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon was the maintenance of a continuous editorial policy. Therefore, we are delighted to 
announce that three people, well known to all teachers of business education, will serve as an 
advisory board. The Journal has had only two editors, Dr. Paul S. Lomax and Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne. Both will serve as members of this advisory board. The third member, Dr. Elvin S. 


Eyster will give THE JourNAL a fresh viewpoint. 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster is one of the most respected leaders in business education. His counsel is 
particularly valued because of his impartial weighing of all sides of every issue. His eminent 
achievements in the field of business education are known to all of us but it would seem to be 
particularly appropriate to emphasize his wide influence in general education, especially in con- 
nection with the American Council on Education. Dr. Eyster’s guidance will probably stress the 
importance of business education in relation to all educational activities. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax was the editor of THE JourNaL from the time the Journal of Commer- 
cial Education was merged with the Business School Journal under the title of THe JoURNAL oF 
Business Epucation in 1929, until June 1938. - Dr. Lomax was instrumental in setting up the 
basic pattern of THE JoURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon and the stamp of his concept of a pro- 
fessional magazine still characterizes THE JOURNAL. 


This basic policy has been to favor no publisher ; to avoid all formal approval or condemnation 
of textbooks as such and systems of shorthand as such excepting for the opinions of book re- 
viewers; to emphasize that the editorials are very definitely the opinions of the writers alone; 
and to encourage those who disagree with an editorial writer to express themselves completely 


and openly. 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, the third member of the editorial board, has been editor continuously 
since September, 1938. Under his guidance and leadership, the policies of THE JouRNAL have 
been maintained. Those who have read the magazine have been kept alert to the problems facing 
business teachers in the classroom and in their professional activities and relationships. Dr. 
Tonne’s views have been his own expressed because of deep personal conviction that as many - 
people as possible should be challenged to think for themselves. 


This board will have general editorial supervision of the basic policies of THE JouRNAL. Each 
member will contribute three editorials during the year and will be available for guidance and 


advice to the staff. 


Dr. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer will serve as the editor and will have direct responsibility for 
the selection and editing of articles and the various features of teacher interest. For several years 
she has been serving as contributing editor of THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation and for 
two years she was the editor of the Business Education Observer, official publication of the New 
Jersey Business Education Association. 


She will continue the independent policies that have been practiced by the previous editors— 
THE JOURNAL OF BusiINEss EpucaTIon has and will encourage the expression of various points 
of view in the hope that out of these differences a higher standard of professional competency 


will emerge. 


It is indeed fortunate that THE JoURNAL is assured of keen competent handling of its editorial 
page, that it can be confident that frank and free discussion of new and timely topics will be pre- 
sented to its readers promptly and challengingly. What appeared to be the loss of its editor last 
spring has developed into the gain of two additional respected members of the business education 
field on the regular JouRNAL staff. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HARTNETT DESKS HELP 


/ out of 10 TYPING STUDENTS = 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that their 
typewriters are too high or too low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training offi- 
cers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) at the typewriter increases speed, re- 
duces errors and fatigue. This problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has now 


been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30%, 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70° who 
do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement 
in general classroom work is immediate. With the student's 
arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, 
there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Attain Top Popularity 


Over 3000 high schools and colleges have adopted the Hartnett 
adjustable typewriting desk since 1947. Reports and repeated reorders 
from many of these schools attest to the fact that these advance-type 
desks definitely promote classroom work. They eliminate the long- 
standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are too high 
or too low for the student. A simple, patented device, located below 
the "well" as shown in the illustrations, enables the student to adjust 
the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For departments with 
limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table equipped with the 
patented adjusting device. Two of the models are pictured on this 
page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made of oak. 
Send for complete data and prices. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 


(] Free booklet, Your Correct Typewriter Height". 
[] Complete information about Desk Model 101. 
[] Complete information about Table Model 140. 


DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36" long. 

Shipped assembled. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 

_ Shipped disassembled. 


HAMMOND DESK 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. HAMMOND, INDIANA __ 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


DO i, 
OR DON'T I? 


A new year has just begun. What will be the outcomes of your teaching? How clear are you 
as to the goals to be reached? Will you be more successful than you were last year? It is 
assumed that your answer to the preceding questions will be “yes”. But on what improvements 
in your methods or attitudes do you count for the better results you expect? 

It is a good guess that unless you are aware of last year’s defects and are doing something 
about them the year 1951-52 will turn out exactly like the years before. Professional growth like 
all others must be produced by proper nourishment, and conscious effort is necessary to produce 
the nourishment needed. 

A first step in the direction of making yourself a better teacher is self-appraisal. 
such an appraisal one needs to have clearly in mind what are professional good points and what 
are defects. To bring to the teacher’s attention both good and bad points a check-list of what 
are regarded as desirable and undesirable qualities of a successful teacher is needed. Such a 
list is available, one that is the result of most searching and competent research. This column can 
render no greater service at the outset in this new school year than to call to your attention this 
most effective aid to self-appraisal. But this space will be wasted as far as you are concerned 
if you do not obtain and use this aid to professional betterment. 

In New England there is a body known as the New England School Development Council 
whose members represent industry, commerce, education, parents, and citizens in general. In co- 
operation with the Educational Research Corporation the Council has made what is called a “Re- 
port of an Exploratory Study of Teacher Competence.” If this is an “exploratory” study I shall 
be waiting with bated breath for the real thing which impliedly is to follow. But don’t wait for 
another report. It cannot be better than the exploratory one. 

Unlike all other reports the meat of this one is in the appendix. The first 56 of the 112 pages 
will interest researchers. The remaining pages are what you need to study carefully. They 
are jam-packed with evidences of “Effective (teacher) Behavior” and “Ineffective (teacher) 
Behavior.” 

What are the earmarks of an effective teacher? They are all there—558 of them, believe it or 
not—and in the form of actual teacher activities! 

But on the chance that these 558 positive evidences of good teacher behavior may not make 
your professional face red, these researchers have singled out and listed 443 specific ways in 
which bad teacher behavior most surely will prevent the achievement of good results in terms of 
desirable aims of education. 

You might as well face up to the facts of your teaching life by getting this report, taking a day 
off, and asking yourself, “Would I do this kind of thing to improve the results of my teaching?” 
Five hundred fifty-four questions—554 answers! 

Having answered query number 554, go right on and ask yourself this question, “Do I do this 
sort of thing occasionally or habitually?” When you have answered the four hundred and forty- 
third question—if you are not overwhelmed by your deficiencies—go back over the two lists again 
and again with emphasis on the items checked as being defects of yours. Plan to do something 
about them, not all at once, but gradually and surely from day to day as situations which call them 
to mind arise. 

Every morning, before reading the morning paper headlines, read over the items checked as 
needing attention. Shrink the list as one after another defect is overcome. | assume that there will 
be defects in your case. You see, I have studied these lists carefully enough to know that if I 
were teaching I would need to follow my own advice, and also to recall that no teacher with 
whom I ever was associated was without some of the defects noted. 

The procedure suggested, if followed, will pay rich dividends. It should result in improvements 
that will prevent many, if not most, of the usual day-to-day troublesome situations from aris- 
ing. It well may go far towards solving many of the big professional problems that beset all con- 
scientious teachers. As one who has devoted a score or more of years to giving professional 
courses, I venture to express the opinion that the procedure suggested, if followed, may well 


To make 


‘produce beneficial results far beyond those emerging from most formal professional courses, the 


(Continued on page 14) 
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WHAT EVERY YOUNG BUSINESS 
TEACHER SHOULD KNOW 


| Kenneth J. Hansen 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


tlie year many business teachers 
will be taking their first school 
positions. Many of these teachers 
will have excellent professional and 
technical training and will be ac- 
quainted with what is expected of 
every teacher who considers teach- 
ing to be a real profession. 

Other beginning business teachers, 
while they may be trained well tech- 
nically, may not realize that teaching 
requires that certain professional 
standards be met. There are seven 
characteristics of a professional busi- 
ness teacher : 

1. He is proud to be a business 
teacher 

2. He belongs to certain organiza- 
tions and he attends their meetings 

3. He subscribes to certain maga- 
zines and purchases certain books 

4. He continues his education 

5. He is proficient in his subject- 
matter field 

6. He knows the latest develop- 
ments in his subject-matter field 

7. He knows how to teach his sub- 
ject 

These characteristics will now be 
discussed in greater detail. 


He is proud to be a business teacher 


Unfortunately, some teachers con- 
sider it necessary to apologize for 
their profession, saying, “I’m just a 
teacher.” Not only is this not neces- 
sary—it is definitely detrimental to 
themselves and to their fellow teach- 
ers. Many college professors when 
asked their occupation will say, “TI 
am a teacher’—and say it with all 
possible pride. 

One more point on pride in one’s 
profession—every teacher should 


10 


feel sufficiently proud of the position 
he holds to be able to recommend 
teaching to his better students. As 
a personal example, I started to think 
about becoming a teacher while a 
junior in high school. It was not, 
however, until I started my student 
teaching five years later that I found 
a single high school teacher who 
would admit that he liked his work 
and who sincerely advised me to be- 
come a teacher. 

We should like teaching and be 
proud that we are teachers. We 
should want to convince our better 
students that teaching is a desirable 
profession for the right people. If 
we can not do this, we certainly 
should not be teaching. 


He belongs to certain organizations 
and he attends their meetings 
Every business teacher should be a 

member of UBEA. The regular 
membership is $3.00, and with this 
goes a subscription to the UBEA 
Forum, a magazine which can be of 
unlimited value to the business 
teacher. The professional member- 
ship is $6.00 and the professional 
member also receives the National 
Business Education Quarterly. 
ready UBEA has exerted tremendous 
influence upon business education 
and upon education in general. With 
additional support from an increas- 
ingly large number of business teach- 
ers even greater success is expected 
and will be achieved. 

Considering publications alone, a 
membership in some of the divisional 
business education associations is a 
bargain which no business teacher 
should miss. The membership in 


the National Business Teachers As 
sociation and the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association is $3.00, and 
with this goes a subscription to the 
quarterly, American Business Educa 
tion, and a copy of the Americas 
Business Education Yearbook. 

The Southern Business Educatio 
Association meets after Thanksgiving 
someplace in the Southeast; NBTA 
meets during the Christmas holiday 
in the Middle West; EBTA meets 
during the Easter holidays in the 
East; and the Western Business 
Education Association held its first 
regional meeting this spring and will 
continue to meet each spring in 
Portland, San Francisco, or Salt 
Lake City. 

Many state organizations meet just 
once during the year at the annuai 
teachers’ convention. Business teach- 
ers should certainly belong to these 
local groups and give them all pos- 
sible support. 

Every teacher should belong to 
NEA and to his state education as- 
sociation. Membership in NEA be- 
tween 1941 and 1949 grew from 210,- 
000 to 427,000. And in addition to 
the 427,000 members of NEA there 
are an additional 400,000 teachers 
who belong to their state teachers’ 
organizations. The success that NEA 
and state teachers organizations have 
had in promoting better education 
and better teaching can not be over- 
estimated. 

As for labor unions, there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether 
teachers should belong. The A.F. 
of L. American Federation of Teach- 
ers has about 50,000 members and 
the C.I.0. Teachers Guild has about 
10,000 members. Whether or not 
a teacher should join a labor union 
probably depends mostly upon the 
community in which he teaches. 


He subscribes to certain magazines 
and purchases certain books 


It will be admitted that everything 
that is printed in the books and mag- 
azines available in business educa- 
tion will not be of help to all busi- 
ness teachers. However, every busi- 
ness teacher should subscribe to as 
many of the following magazines as 
he can afford, and should have in his 
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Businesg@fibrary copies of any of the follow- 
00, andging books that apply to his subject- 
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mericang SUBSCRIBE 


lucatio 


Balance Sheet. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Free) 
Business Education Outlook. Ginn and 


<‘sgiving 
NBTS Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
(Free) 
noliday. Business Education World. The Gregg 
\ meets Publishing Company, 330 West 42nd 
in the Street, New York 18, New York. (One 
lasindl year, $2.50; two years, $4.00) 
- Business Teacher. The Gregg Publish- 
its first ing Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
nd will New York 18, New York. (Free) 
‘ing inl Dictaphone Educational Forum. Dicta- 
r Salt phone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
se Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
(Free) 
eet Justi Ediphone Educator. Thomas A. Edison, 
annual Inc. West Orange, New Jersey. 
teach- 
Journal of Business Education. 512 
> these Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Il pos- ($2.50 a year) 
mg to BOOKS WHICH SHOULD BE IN HIS LIBRARY 


rinciples and Problems in 
Business Education 
Tonne, Herbert A., Principles of Busi- 
ness Education, Gregg, 1947 
Turille, S. J., Principles and Methods in 
Business Education, McClure Print- 
ing Co., Staunton, Va., 1949 
Walters, R. G. and Nolan, C. A., Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Business Edu- 
cation, South-Western, 1949 
General Methods 
Harms, Harm, Methods in Vocational 
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He continues his education 

Five states now require a fifth year 
of college before certification for high 
school teaching can be obtained. 
Also, there are very few large cities 
that do not now require a fifth year 
of college of their new teachers. The 
trend is certainly in this direction. It 
is suggested, therefore, that every 
business teacher have a master’s de- 
gree. It is suggested, further, that 
those who wish to become department 
heads take work beyond the master’s 
degree for an advanced diploma of 
specialization and that those who 
wish to do college teaching or who 
wish to become directors of business 
education in large cities take either 
a Ph. D. or an Ed. D. 


He is proficient in his subject-matter 
field 

The professional-minded business 
teacher knows his subject-matter 
field and is competent in that field. 
For example, if he is a teacher of 
bookkeeping he should know enough 
about accounting to be able to speak 
intelligently with bookkeepers and 
accountants in his community. He 
should be able, certainly, to work all 
of the problems he is asking his stu- 
dents to work without consulting the 
answer book. 

As a further example, the teacher 
of typewriting should be sufficiently 
competent to demonstrate typewrit- 
ing at the minimum speed required 
for an “A” grade in the most ad- 
vanced course he is teaching. While 
it is not absolutely essential that the 
teacher maintain these skills, he 
should certainly be able sometime 
during his training or teaching be 
able to meet these skill standards. 


He knows what is happening in 
his field 
The dean of a medical college last 
fall told his graduating class that 50 
per cent of what they had been 


taught was wrong. The dean went on 
to say that while they knew half of 
what had been taught would subse- 
quently be proved fallacious, the staff 
of the medical school did not know 
what half. 

We in business education are in a 
similar position. We know so many 
things that are not true. For this 
reason it is essential that the profes- 
sional business teacher know about 
the findings of research and that he 
know what is happening in his field. 

Even though many of the things 
that we believe now to be true will 
eventually be disproved, it is still 
essential that we keep up on current 
knowledge, developments and_find- 
ings in our field of business educa- 
tion. 


He knows how to teach his subject 

Not only must a good teacher 
know the content of his subject mat- 
ter field, he must also know how to 
teach it. It is trite to say that the 
good teacher teaches boys and girls 
rather than subject-matter. But it is 
incontrovertible that the good teacher 
is more interested in the students 
who are learning than he is in book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, or 
whatever subject he may be teaching. 

Gilbert Highet in his very popular 
book, The Art of Teaching, empha- 
sizes that the great teacher must: 

Be clear 

Be patient 

Be responsible 

Have a good memory 

Have a firm will 

Have a generous heart 
There is not a single one of these 
characteristics that can not be de- 
veloped by the teacher who sincerely 
wants to be a professional business 
teacher. 


Conclusion 


It has been said that it takes fifty 
years before a new discovery in edu- 
cation is in practice in one-half of 
the schools of the country. It seems 
rather appropriate to compare teach- 
ing with the medical profession. The 
year 1887 saw the first surgical re- 

(Concluded on page 14) 


SPEED-FIRST IN ELEMENTARY 


T EN years of observation follow- 
ing scientific experimental 
studies find me still convinced that 
emphasizing speed first, as I have de- 
fined this procedure,’ is sound psy- 
chology of learning for the majority 
of students. It is likely there is no 
one best method for all students. In- 
dividual differences speak loudly to 
the contrary. In the main, my pres- 
ent convictions have come from ob- 
serving students in college typing 
courses. 

Students trained for speed first ac- 
quire good habits for production 
work, tackling the job in a forthright 
manner and carrying it through with 
dispatch ; they learn early how to ac- 
celerate their speed rates and they 
keep accelerating their rates until they 
reach the 60-word level or above; 
and they learn how to type accurately. 
On the other hand, students trained 
for accuracy first encounter insur- 
mountable difficulties. They have 
poor habits for production work. 
They worry about perfection, they 
make repeated false starts, and they 
dawdle or hesitate on the job. Fre- 
quently they are not able to get above 
the 40-word level, and they are inac- 
curate. 

While there has been no funda- 
mental change in my thinking on the 
main thesis that emphasizing speed 
first is sound psychology of learning, 
there have been some changes con- 
cerning the modus operandi. These 
changes center around better ways of 
teaching speed first, and result from 
a re-evaluation of general psychology 
and from a deeper appreciation of in- 
dividual differences as described in 
The National Business Education 


1Viola DuFrain, The Practicability of Emphasiz- 
ing Speed Before Accuracy in Elementary — 
writing, Studies in Business Administration, Vol. 
15, No. 3 The School of Business, The Univer. 
sity of icago Press, Chicago, Illinois, July, 
1945. The main experiments reported in this 
dissertation were completed before 1941. 
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Quarterly for March, 1951, ‘“‘Indi- 
vidual Differences Reflected by Typ- 
ing Speeds.” 


Better Ways of Teaching Speed-First 

Teach speed-first but make the atti- 
tude of the teacher one of an expert 
guiding the student rather than tell- 
ing him what to do. 


A strenuous speed drive can be a 
strait-jacket which is just as vicious 
as the traditional accuracy-first strait- 
jacket. A speed drive need not be a 
strait-jacket ; it all depends upon the 
attitude of the teacher. Having a 
speed objective so sound psychology 
of learning and the more economical 
way to learn typewriting, but the dic- 
tatorial authoritarian attitude on the 
part of the teacher is not good. Hav- 
ing considerable teacher-control over 
the student’s activities during the 
impressionable early lessons is the 
more economical way to learn also, 
but without the dictatorial attitude. 
The source of power for the student’s 
practice should come from within the 
student himself. The teacher’s job 
is to motivate the student to channel 
power from within himself. Then 
there is no strait-jacket, no matter 
what the objective is, speed or ac- 
curacy. 

The teacher is, or should be, the ex- 
pert who knows most about how type- 
writing learning takes place. He in- 
spires the well-deserved confidence of 
the student at the start and continues 
to do so throughout the learning. He 
has, or should have, a series of 
planned activities (lesson plans, copy 
materials that really aid in implement- 
ing the best objectives, etc.) to sug- 
gest to the student how he can learn 
in the easiest manner and shortest 
length of time, through step-by-step 
procedures to the ultimate goal. Each 
day the teacher motivates the student 
enthusiastically to tackle the planned 
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activities suggested for that day. His 
suggestions are adopted wholeheart- 
edly by the student, not because the 
teacher is a dictator, grade-book in 
hand, but because he is an expert in 
teaching. These activities are so well- 
planned that they set the stage on 
which the student can have many suc- 
cesses. The teacher maintains an at- 
titude of friendly, optimistic praise 
for any and all accomplishments of 
the student, with supplementary com- 
ments for guidance, when necessary, 
but never does he engage in nagging. 
The teacher assumes that his stu- 
dents always do their best; he as- 
sumes that the students who do not 
succeed fail to do so because they 
have not received adequate instruc- 
tion from him or they lack the abil- 
ity to succeed. 

Ways of guiding the student to re- 
lax his surplus muscular tensions 
are of paramount importance because 
the very secret of learning a skill is, 
in a large measure, a matter of re- 
laxing muscles not being used. The 
ingredients of success in typewriting 
are: good teacher attitude, good learn- 
ing exercises, good student responses 
—with appropriate praise from the 
teacher—practiced until good habits 
are established. 

How the student feels about type- 
writing is extremely important. If he 
enjoys the venture into typewriting 
learning and succeeds, he relaxes and 
continues to pile up successes; if he 
does not enjoy the venture and he 
thinks that he is not succeeding, he 
worries and becomes fatigued. 

The teacher gains and keeps the 
best kind of control of his students 
by inspiring the students to respond 
to well-planned learning activities in 
which it is easy for the students to 
pile up successes. The teacher gains 
and keeps this much-needed control 
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of the students, not by an assertive 
authority, but by the kind of author- 
ity that emanates from his being an 
expert teacher. To guide requires 
much more skill than simply to tell 
or to dictate. 


Teach speed-first but lay the proper 
foundation so that the students are 
likely to succeed. 


By teaching speed first, I mean, in 
the main, introducing the timed-writ- 
ing on continuous copy for five or ten 
minutes as early as the seventh lesson. 

3efore that time, then, the teacher 
should lay the proper foundation so 
that the students can acquire certain 
attitudes and habits. What are these 
and how can they best be taught? 


1. The student should be motivated 
to learn typewriting by the touch 
method. This means that he must get 
the concept of what the touch method 
means and entails. He likely will be 
inspired by the success story of others 
who use this method. He must know 
something of what he will have to do 
in order to acquire this method. He 
must have faith in the teacher and be 
willing to follow him as the expert 
to guide him in the shortest way to 
learn. Three things are essential : 


(a) Confidence that he can find the home 
keys without looking. This confidence 
can be acquired by a simple exercise 
practiced five times daily for the first 
five lessons. In the copybook is a simple 
directional keyboard chart, showing the 
home keys, and the student is told sim- 
ply how he can feel for the lower frame- 
work of the machine, the space bar, the 
lower row of keys, and then on the sec- 
ond row he can locate the left-hand 
home keys, and the same thing for the 
right hand. Soon the student will be 
able to move his fingers directly to the 
home keys without looking. 

(b) Habit of keeping eyes on copybook 
while typing. The copybook, from the 
start, has the copy printed under direc- 
tional charts. The student relies upon 


the charts for locating the keys, and the . 


copy is complex enough that he soon 
becomes convinced of the merit of re- 
serving his direct vision for reading the 
copybook while typing. 

(c) Habit of relying upon home position 
for making reaches to other keys. The 
copy in the copybook causes him to skip 
around on the keyboard, and the student 


soon becomes convinced of the merit of © 
having a home position from which to 


find the other keys by touch. 


2. The student should be moti- 
vated to get the habit of returning the 
carriage quickly at the end of each 
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line and continuing on the next line 
without loss of time. Since this habit 
is not dependent upon the student’s 
knowing the key locations, it can be 
taught as a home-key finger-strength- 
ening exercise during the earliest les- 
sons. 


The student can stroke each home-row 
key four times and space, using alternate 
hands (aaaa ;;;; ssss 1111, etc.), until 
the carriage has moved to the extreme 
left; then he should be motivated to 
“toss” his carriage, at first aiming to 
throw it only half-way to the right, 
even though his left margin is uneven. 
He can keep increasing the force of his 
“toss” until the carriage is thrown all 
the way to the right. 


In order to strengthen this habit, 
the practice copy should consist of 
more than one line, increasing in 
number of lines as soon as possible. 


3. The student should be motivated 
to master the key locations or, in 
other words, to master the keyboard. 
This mastery need not be a strenuous 
mental effort, but can be done easily 
and incidentally to typing the copy- 
book material under the directional 
charts. 


The student feels for the key locations 
in Activity 1, for example, as the teacher 
calls out the letters and gives supple- 
mentary directions for moving the 
proper fingers (with locked carriage). 
As soon as the student feels confident 
that he can feel these keys readily in suc- 
cession, then he practices writing the 
lines as the teacher sets the pace by 
calling out the individual letters, etc. 


The student is told that the difficulty in 
learning to typewrite is not merely learn- 
ing the key locations but to learn to 
move the fingers to type one key imme- 
diately after the next. The continuous 
movements, even though at the slow pace 
of 30 strokes a minute, are important. 
The student should be patient with him- 
self and try to use the correct finger, 
but if his fingers make the wrong 
reaches and he hits the incorrect letter, 
he should not worry, but continue on 
with the next reaches. The teacher 
moves forthright from one activity’s 
copy to the next, aiming for extensive 
coverage of material. (There is repe- 
tition of words and phrases within the 
copy itself.) 


Within five lessons, the students are sur- 
prised that they know the reaches for 
most of the alphabetic keys. The teacher 
may aid them in finding the harder 
reaches by introducing short drills. The 
student soon learns enough letters to 
write common copy. 


4. The student should be motivated 
to expect sensible copymaterial, and 
to write sentences and paragraphs as 


soon as possible. The best initial 
copy naturally will have many of the 
words and phrases repeated. Retain- 
ing sensible meaning, the copy pro- 
vides for repetition, one of the cardi- 
nal principles of habit-formation. In 
addition, the copy seems easy because 
of the familiar movement patterns of 
the words repeated. At the risk of 
being boresome to the reader, I am 
going to quote excerpts from some 
materials arranged by myself and Dr. 
Lillian L. Biester from Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Activity 1 

alas for a good joke; laugh daily 


Activity 2 
alas for a good joke and a laugh daily 
for tom 
a good laugh a day for dick and harry 


Activity 3 
a good laugh a day will aid the health 


Activity 4 
a laugh a day will keep the doctor away 
the world loves to laugh and relax 


Activity 5 
let your smile explode; laugh until you 
are dizzy 
avoid being quaint and queer ; be healthy 
and happy 
Activity 6 
alas for a good joke and a laugh daily; 
a laugh a day will keep the doctor away; 
laugh and the world laughs with you; 
weep and you weep alone. 


Activity 10 
Success will come to any man, who plans 
his work and works his plan. 
Activity 11 
Call on a business man at business times 
only, and only on business. 
Activity 12 
Complete your business, and go on about 
your own business in order to give him 
time to complete his business. 
Activity 13 
If you are going to plan for one year, 
plant grain; if you are going to plan 
for ten years, plant trees; but if vou 
‘are going to plan for one hundred 
years, plant men. 
Activity 14 
He who knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool. Shun him. 
He who knows not, and knows that 
he knows not, is a child. Teach him. 
Activity 15 
He who knows, and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep. Waken him. He 
who knows, and knows that he knows, 
is wise. Follow him. 
Activity 16 
T used to think I knew I knew, but now 
I must confess; the more I know that 
I know I know, I know that I know 
the less. 
Activity 17 
A specialist is one who knows more and 
more about less and less. 
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Activity 18 
THE OLD BIRD 
A wise old bird sat in an oak; the more 
he heard, the less he spoke; the less 
he spoke, the more he heard; why 
cannot I be like that old bird? 

5. The student should be encour- 
aged to expect that he will enjoy the 
typewriting class and to expect that 
he will succeed in the course. This 
means that all the physical conditions 
in the typing room are regulated 
for comfort, that the teacher’s at- 
titude is cheerful and _ optimistic 
that the activities suggested are such 
that most of the students can succeed 
in doing them, that the teacher pro- 
vides the student with concrete evi- 
dence that he is succeeding, that the 
teacher praises the student, and that 
the thought content of the copy and 
everything discussed is worthwhile 
and interesting. 


Teach speed-first vigorously only 
as a part of each lesson during the 
speed drive; do not harp on speed all 
the time. 


The teacher should use each of the 
early activities’ copy for teaching 
some point of typing information, 
such as 

spacing after comma, and after the other 

punctuation marks; making the capital 

letter with the shift key; making a 

whole line of capitals with the shift 

lock; centering a title by backspacing 
from center; single spacing and double 
spacing; setting the tabulator stop for 
paragraphing; making hard reaches 
without delays; etc. 
Thus the teacher provides so many 
new things for the students to think 
about that they hardly realize that the 
teacher is setting the pace for their 
learning and that they are doing such 
large amounts of practice work. This 
same procedure is continued through 
the speed drive lessons, the teacher 
devoting only one or two five-minute 
intervals to the timed writings. The 
teacher does not harp on speed, speed, 
speed, until this objective becomes 
boresome. 

The teacher teaches the speed-drive 
intervals with enthusiasm and in the 
same temper as he teaches all the 
other activities. There is no bally- 
hoo, the atmosphere is not super- 
charged with high emotions, and the 
teacher does not walk up and down 
the aisles, yelling like a circus bark- 
er, and goading the students to write 
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faster, faster, faster. The objective 
is clear, to cover the article of 500 
strokes. The student has his indi- 
vidual chart, showing what he has 
done from lesson to lesson. He 
knows that in a given lesson he will 
be given two chances, and likely no 
more, and he is motivated to do his 
utmost. 


In the teaching of my own class 
there’ have evolved changes in th 
modus operandi of teaching speed 
first in elementary typewriting, an 
the better ways of teaching speed 
first make the procedures seem lik¢ 
a simple, easy, natural development iy 
the student’s learning. 


WHAT EVERY YOUNG BUSINESS TEACHER 
(Continued from page 11) 


moval of a diseased appendix. Anti- 
septic surgery was discovered about 
80 years ago. For just a few ex- 
amples, antiseptic surgery, anti- 
biotics, new surgical techniques and 
hospital procedures have all been de- 
veloped during the past fifty years. 
Perhaps we in business education 
are now somewhere near the stage of 
development where medicine was 


fifty years ago. If even a moderatelhg’ 
large percentage of business teacher 
would follow the seven characteris 
tics of the professional busines 
teacher that have been discussed, per- 
haps we in business education and 
in education in general could reach 
the stage of development that has 
been achieved by medicine since the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


taking of which is now so heavily 
relied upon by educational authorities 
as evidence of professional growth— 
just the same old  semester-hour 
credits without the slightest evidence 
that there actually has been profes- 
sional growth. 

This report is no master’s or doc- 
torate thesis. Nor is it the product 
of a questionnaire study by someone 
interested in gathering “majority 
opinion” on the subject. Nor is it 
merely an opinion study. It is a 
study of teacher conduct made with 
a view to discovering what makes a 
good teacher what he is. The study 
was not undertaken by a degree can- 
didate to obtain credits; nor was it 
made to produce a salable and profit- 
able book. It was made by competent 
research technique experts, with the 
cooperation of equally competent 
educators, at the behest of laymen— 
taxpayers, parent-teacher association 
members, school board members, em- 
ployers, and civic leaders—who want 
to know what they should look for 
in hiring a teacher of their children, 
what to use as a yardstick when ap- 
praising the teachers they hire, and 
what in-service training can be re- 
lied upon to make good teachers 
better teachers.- 


The check-list produced is no or- 
dinary one with good and bad teacher 
behavior items listed by name. It is 
one made up of concrete acts on the 
part of teachers in various situations 
calling for the use of effective teach- 
ing methods. The reader may, if he 
chooses, classify these acts under 
headings that seem to fit. But without 
any attempt at classification an 
honest answer to a question as to 
where he stands in relation to each 
behavior item listed cannot fail to 
stimulate professionally-minded 
teacher to greater effort to become 
a better teacher, and in specific ways 
bound to bear fruit. 

Every principal or supervisor who 
has to rate teachers should have this 
document. Every teacher who wants 
to grow professionally, regardless of 
teacher-ratings, should have it. 
School boards should supply it. If 
they do not, each teacher or a group 
of teachers should get it—but only 
if time will be devoted to its study, 
not merely to read it and put it 
aside. It can be had from the New 
England School Development Coun- 
cil, Peabody House, 13 Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 
at $1.50 a copy, and at reduced rates 
for 25 or more copies. 
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TION 


LAYOUT FOR AN OFFICE 


PRACTICE ROOM 


VERY article I have read about 
clerical, secretarial, or office 
practice suggests that the room be as 
much like a business office as pos- 
sible. Here is my entry—the room 
I would like to have some day. The 
accompanying sketch shows the lay- 
out but let me describe it to you and 
tell you what I would like to have 
in it. 
It’s a unit and a half room, 24 


feet wide and 54 feet long, designed 


to function for the school in all its 
aspects, in a clerical or secretarial 
capacity, with all work to be of a 
practical nature. 

Students bringing work to be done, 
first meet the receptionist in section 
one. This receptionist also operates 
a switchboard which is connected to 
Stations within the room, to the 
secretarial office, and to the school of- 
fice. As in most of the sections, 
two students are assigned, since we 
use the rotation plan. 

Visitors are passed on to the stu- 
dent manager in section eleven, who 
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together with the student assistant 
manager, accepts all work to be done, 
assigns it for processing, keeps rec- 
ords, and has completed work deliv- 
ered, 

In section two of the sketch are 
the files and the two students who 
file copies of work done for the 
school and for the class. They have 
two letter files and two legal files, 
Shannon files, card files, and visible 
filing equipment. 

Section four contains a Multi- 
graph duplicator and the two stu- 
dents who operate it. This section 
prepares many of the printed forms 
needed in a school organization. 

Section five is a larger section and 
contains two groups. One is the maii 
section which handles deliveries of 
duplicated material within the school 
and distribution of assignments and 
materials within the room. The other 
section contains the voice transcrip- 
tion unit with both Dictaphone and 
Ediphone transcribing machines. 
Let’s get back to the other side 


In section ten 
all supplies needed for the operation 
of our class are stored. Behind the 
desk are large closets in which these 


of the room again. 


supplies are kept. A record of all 
material in these closets is kept on 
five by eight visible file card panels. 
Naturally all requests for supplies are 
made by phone. 

Section nine contains the calculat- 
ing section. In equipment we find 
both ten key and multiple key list- 
ing machines, a non-listing caleu- 
lator, and a fully automatic adding 
calculator. 

Liquid process duplicators, such as 
Ditto and Standard, are in section 
eight. One is hand operated and one 
electrically operated. These are used 
for short runs. 

The stencils for the mimeograph 
department and the master copies for 
the liquid process duplicators are 
prepared in section seven. This sec- 
tion contains four typewriters instead 
of the two found in each of the 
others. The typewriters in this sec- 
tion contain standard pica and elite 
type and in addition two other special 
types selected from among the many 
available. Since I am talking about 
typewriters, let me digress for a mo- 
ment. All standard makes should 
be represented, various sizes should 
be represented. One typewriter in 
this section should be a wide-carriage 
machine, and one electric. Other 
typewriters within the room should 
include special types such as script, 
italic, Gothic, Roman, in 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, and 16 pitch. This section 
also contains an illuminated drawing 
board and a complete set of  stylii, 
lettering guides, screen plates, and 
accessories. 

Section six is a large section. It 
contains two A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graphs, one hand and one electric 
full-ream feed, a stencil file, several 
work tables for paper and cleaning 
stencils, a sink, and space for stor- 
ing materials. In addition there is 
a desk and a typewriter for a student 
supervisor who assists the teacher. 

The teacher directs all activities 
from section three. A file, a work 
table, and a typewriter for the teach- 
er’s secretary complete this unit. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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EVALUATING 


SHORTHAND 


Marsdon A. Sherman 


State College 
Chico, California 


SYSTEMS 


Editorial Comment: In this issue, Dr. Sherman outlines a method of evaluating short- 
hand "as a specific tool rather than by its effects upon individuals or its end results 
as exemplified by their achievement". His doctoral study How to Evaluate Shorthand, 
has been published by New York King's Crown Press, Columbia University. 

In the October issue, Dr. Sherman will show how this method of evaluation has 
been applied to a study of the efficiency of Simplified with Anniversary Gregg and 
to Thomas and Gregg Simplified. Individual interpretation of the statistical method 
of evaluation will of course influence the readers’ evaluation of the conclusions 
presented. Regardless of the outcome, we believe you will find this interesting read- 


ing matter. 


Dr. Sherman has condensed his process of evaluation in two other articles "A 
Method for Quantitatively Evaluating Shorthand Systems," Modern Business Educa- 


tion, January, 1945 pp 


Business Education, September, 1945, pp. 15-16, 22. 


. 3-7, and “How to Evaluate Shorthand Systems,” Journal of 


T the present time, there are 

hundreds of shorthand systems 
in existence, about twenty-five of 
which are being actively promoted 
for current use. Among the abbre- 
viated writing systems Capitol, Inter- 
national, Gregg, Isaac Pitman, 
Script, Shamburger, Speedscript, 
Speedwriting, Stenograph, Steno- 
type, Thomas Natural, and others 
are taught in the public and private 
schools of the United States. 


How to Evaluate Shorthand Systems 


Each one of these systems justifies 
itself upon the basis of broad and 
unconfirmed statements of superi- 
ority over all of the other systems. 
Their three major claims lay in the 
areas of efficiency for learning, ef- 
ficiency of writing, and efficiency in 
reading accuracy. 

Several attempts have been made 
to substantiate these claims by means 
of studies conducted for the purpose 
of comparing systems of shorthand. 
These studies, and others which have 
been made previously, are limited in 
the following ways: 

1. Their evaluation is based upon 
a comparison of the achievements of 
groups of students using the short- 
hand systems, and this presents the 
difficulty of getting representative 
groups for the systems to be com- 
pared. 

2. This group-comparison method 
presents the further difficulty of con- 
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trolling the many variable factors, 
such as; individual differences of 
teachers and students, variations in 
methods, materials, and equipment. 

3. The group-comparison method 
limits an evaluation to include only 
a few of the existing shorthand sys- 
tems because there are not sufficient 
students studying some of the sys- 
tems to make it possible to obtain 
representative groups for the less 
popular systems. 

4. This method of evaluation is 
open to attack because of the diffi- 
culty in controlling variable factors 
involved. 

5. The results obtained can only 
be recorded in the form of a general 
statement. This type of statement 
does not offer the specific and con- 
crete type of evidence which makes 
people feel inclined to change from 
the system they are using to the one 
found to be relatively better. 

The definite need is for an evalua- 
tion which can be universally applied 
to all shorthand systems and the re- 
sults of which can be recorded in 
numerical values. This evaluation 
should deal with the specific tool 
(shorthand) itself rather than its 
effects upon individuals or its end 
results as exemplified by _ their 
achievement. Determining the ef- 
ficiency of the structural characteris- 
tics of shorthand would make it pos- 
sible to discover coefficients of ef- 
ficiency not affected by variables, an 


evaluation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which each system was 
constructed. 

A method of achieving this goal is 
presented in the writer’s doctoral 
study in the following manner: 

1. It was determined that there 
were three structural factors in short- 
hand which dealt with its efficiency: 
(a) Writing efficiency, (b) Learning 
facility, (c) Reading accuracy. 
These three factors covered the very 
fundamentals of shorthand’s use in 
that speed of writing is necessary to 
record the material dictated, reading 
accuracy is necessary to reproduce 
the material in its original content, 
and finally it must be possible to 
learn the system within a reasonable 
length of time. 

2. In dealing with these factors, 
it was necessary to get some basis 
of comparison which would be com- 
mon to all shorthand systems. In 
this step it was decided that words 
would be the basis of comparison, 
since words are the things which all 
systems write. To use all the words 
in the language would be cumber- 
some. Since shorthand is used to 
write mainly business vocabulary, it 
was decided to take one of the seman- 
tic studies and to make up a ran- 
dom sample of these words for the 
purpose of evaluating the systems. 
Horn’s list of words from his A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary was 
chosen for the study in that it had 
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a good representation of business 
vocabulary. 

3. The next step was to determine 
a method for measuring the struc- 
tural characteristics to be evaluated. 
For writing efficiency it was assumed 
that a system in which there was a 
minimum of writing activity would 
be the most efficient system. Since 
shorthand characters are made up of 
writing strokes, the efficiency was 
measured on the basis of the num- 
ber of writing strokes required to 
write any given word in the system. 


For complete efficiency in writing, 
an hypothetically perfect system 
would have no more than one writ- 
ing stroke per word. The difference 
between a perfect system and an 
actual system would give a numerical 
coefficient indicative of its efficiency. 
If such a comparison could be made 
on the basis of a single word, the 
process of evaluation would be sim- 
ple, but it would not be a representa- 
tive evaluation of any system for all 
words. If, then, the evaluation is 
applied to the sample of words pre- 
viously mentioned, it will be ob- 
served that system “A” will be su- 
perior to system “B” with respect to 
some words and inferior with respect 
to others. It is necessary then to dis- 
cover a weighting factor which will 
allow all the words in the sample to 
be combined for the purposes of 
evaluation. Certain words are more 
frequently used than others and it is 
evident that the efficiency of any 
character in shorthand is multiplied 
by its frequency of use. In fact, the 
efficiency of a given system for a 
single word is proportionate to its 
frequency of use. Therefore, if the 
number of strokes in a word were 
multiplied by its frequency of use as 
given in the list of words from which 
it was taken, the measure of ef- 
ficiency would be in proportion to 
the significance of the word. By 
using the following formula any sys- 
tem could be measured to obtain a 
coefficient of efficiency for writing 

efficiency. E, = ——-—. The letter 
N “f” repre- 
sents the frequency of use for each 
word as given in Horn’s list of 
words, S, represents the strokes used 
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to write the dictionary form of the 
word for a given system, and “N” 
represents the sum of the frequency 
times the strokes required to write a 
character in an hypothetically per- 
fect system (which is one). There- 
fore “f” times “1” equals “f” and is 
represented here by “N.” Ey, is the 
coefficient for writing efficiency. 

By a similar process reading ac- 
curacy can be measured. Writing 
strokes in a shorthand system repre- 
sent sounds, and it is assumed that 
a character which is written to in- 
clude all the sounds of the longhand 
word can be accurately reproduced 
by simply resounding the word. If 
a character in a system were written 
to include all of the sounds and then 
compared to the dictionary form for 
that system, the difference in strokes 
would produce a number which 
would represent the efficiency of that 
system in reading accuracy. 

In applying this process to the 
sample of words and using fre- 
quency as a means of weighting the 
importance of each word, the follow- 
ing formula would give the reading 
efficiency coefficient for a given sys- 
2fSi 

The letter “f” 
£S. represents the 
frequency of use for each word in 
the sample, S; represents the number 
of writing strokes required to write 
the dictionary form for a given sys- 
tem, and S, represents the strokes 
required to completely write the 
sounds of the longhand word. E, 
represents the coefficient of efficiency 
for reading accuracy. 

There is another factor which sup- 
plements, to a certain extent, the 
reading accuracy factor just treated. 
In shorthand systems there are a 
number of characters which stand for 
more than one longhand word. In 
fact, in some systems, a_ single 
character may stand for as many as 
four words. In order to determine 
the true meaning of the word it 
must be obtained from the context of 
the sentence in which it appears. This 
requires the exercise of judgment 
or memory. For example: “This is 
but a stream” and “This is by a 
stream.” If “but” and “by” were 
both represented by the same charac- 


tem. F, 


ter in a system, the context would 
not “cue in” the meaning and in- 
accuracy might result. 

Since this factor is a homonymic 
characteristic in shorthand it will be 
referred to hereafter as homonymic- 
intensity. To measure this factor it 
will be assumed that an hypotheti- 
cally perfect system would have only 
one meaning for each character and 
the difference between that and an 
actual system would represent the 
coefficient of efficiency. The formula 

2fh 
to measure this factor is —— = E. 
N 
The letter “f” represents the fre- 
quency of use for each word in the 
sample, “h” represents the number 
of meanings each outline might have, 
and “N” represents the sum of “f” 
times “1,” because, in an hypotheti- 
cally perfect system “h” would be 
“1” and therefore ““N” equals the sum 
of “f”. E, represents the coefficient 
of efficiency for homonymic-inten- 
sity. 

After careful consideration of the 
structural characteristics of short- 
hand in relation to learning ef- 
ficiency, it was found that the exist- 
ence of numerous variables made it 
impossible to arrive at a formula 
which would measure learning ef- 
ficiency. In time, with more study 
directed toward the specific problem 
at hand, a number of formulae may 
be developed to measure some of the 
more specific structural characteris- 
tics related to learning, but at present 
such studies do not exist. 

The three formulae presented here 
can be combined to give a coefficient 
of efficiency for the over-all efficiency 
of a system, thus: 


E represents the over-all coefficient 
of efficiency with respect to the three 
factors considered. 

This problem is dealt with in 
greater detail in the complete study, 
How to Evaluate Shorthand Systems. 
In that study, formulae are actually 
applied to fourteen shorthand sys- 
tems, and it lays the foundation for 
a study which is urgently needed at 
the present time. 
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| 
E = — 4+ 
N N 


With the principles of evaluation 
established, it remains to evaluate all 
of the available systems. To conduct 
such a study it would be necessary 
to take the following steps: 

1. The 614 word sample estab- 
lished in the study mentioned above 
was larger than necessary. This was 
exemplified by the fact that samples 
of fifty words resulted in coefficients 
that correlated as high as + .96 and 
+ .98 with the coefficients obtained 
from the larger sample. 

2. The word sample in the above 
mentioned study represented the first 
3,000 words in a list compiled in 
business letters which made the Horn 
list the most appropriate word list 
at that time. 

3. The next step was to put these 
words in a form best suited to ob- 
tain accurate data for the evaluation. 

4. For the three factors in the 
evaluation, three experts for each 
system should be consulted. Their 
agreement on the treatment of the 
data for each factor in their system 
would insure the accuracy of the 
data. 

5. For writing efficiency, the 
writers would be required to write 
the dictionary form, for their par- 
ticular system of shorthand, equiva- 
lent to each word in the 614-word 
sample. 

6. For homonymic-intensity the ex- 
perts would be required to list all of 
the words represented by each short- 
hand character (dictionary form) in 
the word sample. 

7. For the reading accuracy factor 
the experts would be given the sam- 
ple of 614 words phonetically spelled 
according to the form used in Webs- 
ter’s Dictionary. this list 
would be written shorthand charac- 
ters representing these sounds in full. 

The major task in obtaining ac- 
curate data for these three factors 
would be in getting three competent 
and unbiased writers of each system, 
and to see that all understood the 
problem with sufficient insight to 
make it possible for them to agree 
upon the data in its final form. 

8. The next step would require a 
complete stroke count for each short- 
hand character in the sample. Cer- 
tain characters which might present 
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controversy with respect to stroke 
count should be presented to a jury 
of experts who would decide the mat- 
ter through a strict interpretation of 
the definition of a stroke. 

9. Computation of the data accord- 
ing to the formulae for each fac- 


‘tor would be the next step. 


10. The next steps would be the 
application of statistical treatment to 
the data for each factor so that they 
might be combined, and finally to 
determine the significance of the dif- 
ferences in efficiency for the short- 
hand systems evaluated. 


Implications 

1. Such an evaluation would en- 
able people to make definite state- 
ments concerning the structural ef- 
ficiency of shorthand systems. 

2. With such an unequivocal and 
exact means of pointing out efficiency 
and inefficiency, people would feel 
justified in turning from the less ef- 
ficient to the most efficient system. 


3. With precise knowledge con 
cernirig structural efficiency in short 
hand, even more efficient systems 
might be constructed. 

4. With the foundations laid i 
efficiency, greater strides might by 
taken to improve the one remaining 
unmeasured factor, learning effici 
ency. 

5. The many hundreds of thou 
sands of shorthand students woulé 
be assured of a most efficient method 
of writing and transcribing dictated 
material. 

6. It would no longer be necessary 
to limit evaluation to a few systems 
now any and all systems could be 
evaluated. 

Applying the foregoing techniques 
to an actual evaluation, studies wer¢ 
made of the relative merits of Gregg 
Simplified vs. Anniversary and_ of 
the efficiency of Thomas Natural vs 
Gregg Simplified. These two studie@- 
will be outlined in the next issue of 
this magazine. 


CONTINUOUS EDITORIAL POLICY 


(Continued from page 7) 


For the present at least, THE Jour- 
NAL will continue in much the same 
pattern as it has in the past. It is 
good news that Professor Frederick 
G. Nichols who has been writing 
“Criticism, Comment and Challenge” 
for almost twenty years in THE 
JouRNAL oF BusINess EpUCATION 
and who, even before that, was ex- 
pressing himself editorially in The 
Journal of Commercial Education will 
remain as commentator. Professor 
Nichols’ column has been of great in- 
terest to professionally-minded read- 
ers always. There is no question of 
the high professional standard and 
personal integrity of the discussions 
he has, been giving us for many 
years. 

In addition, the staff of Tue 
JouRNAL is planning to present ar- 
ticles dealing with specific teaching 
methods, to encourage the publication 
of more articles dealing with actual 
job training rather than with general- 


ities, and to assist in the determina 
tion of better job standards through 
articles which deal with the develop 
ment of job standards on both a lim 
ited and a broad basis. There will be 
continued emphasis on distributive 
education and office training as well 
as the mainstays of business educa; 
tion—typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping. It will search fo 
“how to do” materials and techniques 
especially in the area of general busi- 
ness training. For the present at 
least, the special features “Back-of- 
the-Book” and “What Business 
Thinks and Says” will be retained. 

In making plans and setting ob- 
jectives, the modern educational 
trend is to solicit the advice and as- 
sistance of an advisory board, consist: 
ing not only of the administrators of 
the program but also of those who 
are to be taught and those who will 
use the end product. Your suggestions 
will be welcomed. 
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dictated Hello, Miss Erion? This is Mr. 
Hanson of the Accounting Depart- 

ecessary@ ment. We've had our requisition in 

systems for a new secretary for quite some 

‘ould béftime now without much success. My 


girl leaves in six weeks, so we've 
about decided to put Mrs. Rush on 
that job. Do you think she can learn 
enough shorthand to get by in that 
short a time?” 

This is a typical conversation heard 
in our company today, and taking 
care of such requests is part of my 
job as a training instructor in the 
Personnel Training Department of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies. Incidentally, in the above 
case, Mrs. Rush was able to learn 
enough shorthand to take the job. 

This field of commercial training 
in private industry is a new and ex- 
citing one—but one that is quite dif- 
ferent from public school teaching. 
The other phases of training, new 
employees’ indoctrination, super- 
visory, and executive development, 
seem to be better established; and 
these are handled by others in our 
Training Department. 
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How Our Commercial Program Started 


Little did I dream that I’d have the 
kind of job I now have, for I studied 
business education in college with 
regular teaching in mind.  Fortu- 
nately, when I graduated, the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies were 
looking for someone to train typists 
for them. It was almost impossible 
to get enough typists for the positions 
that were open in the organization, 
so they decided to train their own 
people. We started with just typing 
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Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


Columbus, Ohio 


classes—beginning courses lasted 40 
hours and refresher courses were 20 
hours. Upon completion of the 
courses, many of the girls moved onto 
typing jobs and into the next wage 
bracket. 

As this need for typists began to 
be met, requests were coming in for 
a similar program in shorthand. A 
beginning shorthand course of 16 
weeks was set up for those employees 
who knew nothing about shorthand, 
and a refresher course of 8 weeks 
was organized for those who were 
a little rusty. 

As a result of having these classes 
available, department heads could 
now choose potential secretaries from 
those girls with the proper attitude, 
company background, and personal 
qualities, but without the required 
skills, and send them to the Train- 
ing Department to acquire these 
necessary skills. 

Training Now Available 

Training in business springs from 
specific needs. When it was felt that 


estions 


Miss Erio.. Teaching an After-work Typing Class. 
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many of the employees answering 
the telephone needed some hints on 
the proper way to handle telephone 
calls, the Training Department was 
asked to provide such a course. A 2- 
hour session, including demonstra- 
tions, movie, and recording of sample 
conversations, was the result. 

Another group felt the need for 
dictating machine training so a short 
course was set up in this. To pro- 
vide many of the “extras” which go 
into being a good secretary, the Mod- 
ern Secretarial Techniques course 
is offered. It is a 10-hour program 
which includes sessions on attitude, 
office relationships, personality de- 
velopment, appearance, etc. Groups 
are kept at a maximum of ten in 
this course as discussion is the major 
method used. 

Shorthand and typing still are the 
major demands, and these courses 
have grown until now there are two 
additional people helping to teach 
these subjects. 

Classes are offered during the day 
and after work. They are open only 
to employees, who may attend the 
day classes with departmental permis- 
sion or the after-work classes with- 
out this permission. No charge is 
made for the training and every 
effort is made to help these girls 
make use of their newly acquired 
skills. 

Sales training falls under the juris- 
diction of the Sales Department. The 
function of this department is to 


make recommendations as to types 
of materials to be used in training 
agents and prepare them for use by 
the district manager, whose job it is 
to train the local agents in his dis- 
trict. The district manager carries 
on field work with the agent and 
conducts introductory courses on va- 
rious lines of insurance, such as 
casualty, property, and life. Regular 
training meetings are held monthly 
for the agents in each district. Spe- 
cial training meetings are organized 
by district managers as local needs 
and markets demand. Region-wide 
schools, where the agents of several 
districts come together, are held on 
the various major lines of insurance 
as local needs demand. 

Training of agents centers around 
four areas: knowledge of insurance, 
skills in prospecting and _ selling, 
work habits and organization, and 


attitude. A new program being 
formulated will include a 2-year basic 


sales training program for all new 
agents. The Sales Training Depart- 
ment is writing its own training 
courses which go beyond the ele- 
mentary and introductory courses. 
Home office training schools of one 
week’s duration will start in 1952, 
and agents will attend three schools 
during the 2-year period. 

A Career Plan of financing is used 
with those agents who qualify. This 
plan operates as an advance against 
commissions, and provides the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a definite weekly 
income. Through this plan, an 
agent is advanced a specified amount 
for each call up to a maximum of 
40 calls a week and can receive a 
given amount for each prospect card, 
each closing interview, and each sale. 
A successful agent averages 47 calls 
a week, 18 closing interviews, and 7 
sales a week. 


Motivation Techniques 


Motivation in industrial training 
does not prove to be quite the prob- 
lem it is in public schools. However, 
these people who are more adult have 
a definite goal in mind when they 
take a course and want something 
worth while. If they are not prop- 
erly motivated, there is no way to 
keep them in class, for it isn’t re- 
quired that they attend. 
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The use of actual forms and let- 
ters of the company helps to keep 
interest high. They are learning 
something which may actually be 
used. Spelling of insurance terms 
becomes more than just a mental 
exercise; they are words heard and 
used every day. 

In shorthand class, variety is ob- 
tained with the use of films, men 
from within the company coming into 
class to dictate, use of the wire re- 
corder and phonograph records, 
shorthand games and puzzles, and 
use of the Vu-graph for demonstra- 
tion purposes. Blackboards, flannel 
boards, charts, individual colored 
slides of the girls in the Techniques 
class, speakers from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and our Personnel Employ- 
ment Department, after-work trips 
to cosmetic studios for facials, a 
study of fashion magazines, group 
and individual reports, and compila- 
tion of individual notebooks are other 
means of motivation. 

However, the best form of motiva- 
tion is through personal contact. By 
getting to know each girl, by show- 
ing a sincere interest in her progress, 
and by talking with her as an in- 
dividual, a teacher can do more to 
keep interest alive than by many 
other devices. 


Special Projects 


Training does not consist entirely 
of scheduling, organizing, and teach- 
ing classes for employees. Special 
projects keep coming up which call 
upon one’s ingenuity, especially in 
those phases where business educa- 
tion did not provide training. It 
may be that the premium typists are 
having too much scrap and the super- 
visor wants to know what’s wrong. 
In another department we may in- 


troduce some warm-up exercises in 
typing and train the supervisor to 


carry it on for five or ten minutes 
each morning. Mr. Desperate may 
send a girl to us with the question, 
‘Will she make a good secretary?” 
Another person has a filing problem. 
And so it goes. 

The latest request was to train a 
girl in shorthand by the end of five 
weeks. The department head said he 
would give her as much time off from 
work as was necessary. However, 


my schedule was rather full, and | 
could give her only a few minutes 
each day. During this time, the pre- 
vious day’s work was reviewed and 
the new lessons introduced. For dic- 
tation practice, she used cylinders on 
which were dictated the letters from 
each lesson. 

Another phase of the work is the 
preparation of booklets for employee 
use. Uniformity in the use of 
punctuation is important; — thus 
“Punctuation Personalities,” a com- 
pilation of punctuation rules, was the 
result. For those employees who are 
unfamiliar with insurance termin- 
ology, “On Equal Terms” provides 
a list of most-used insurance terms, 
their meanings, and shorthand out- 
lines. 

Each month a publication called 
“Keys to Success” is issued for Farm 
Bureau secretaries and typists. Oc- 
casionally, a copy comes out fo 
bosses. 

Just as a sideline, many other 
duties not directly connected with 
commercial training, but which con- 
stitute part of the job, arise. Help- 
ing out in new employees’ orienta- 
tion, running the movie projector 
for special meetings, helping to plan 
banquet meetings, guiding groups of 
people through our buildings, work- 
ing with the employees’ activities as- 
sociation, and giving talks outside the 
company might well compare with the 
“extra-curricular” activities the busi- 
ness teacher is called upon to do. 


Differences 


There are some major differences 
between teaching in private industry 
and in public schools. I have found 
that a progressive company will pro- 
vide the latest equipment when re- 
quired for training purposes. Pro- 
jectors of all kinds, transcribing and 
dictating machines, electric type- 
writers, photographic equipment, lift 
boxes, filing cabinets, and all supplies 
are available when needed. 

_ Another difference is in the people 
being trained. They range from 18 
to 50 years of age, from high school 
graduates to college graduates, from 
single girls to married women with 
children. Put them together and you 
have a class. However, since classes 
are not compulsory, they have a defi- 
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nite purpose for being in class, and 
there is little or no discipline prob- 
lem. The amount of work done on 
the outside depends entirely upon 
them, so good motivation is still 
essential to inspire some additional 
outside work. There have been in- 
teresting cases where Columbus bus 
travelers have observed Farm Bureau 
girls studying shorthand on the bus. 
In another case, a married girl placed 
her shorthand book on her washing 
machine and studied as she did the 
washing. Then there was Jane who 
lay awake in bed saying aloud the 
various sounds for the vowels. Her 
mother rushed in fearing she was ill. 
For the girls whose husbands study 
at Ohio State University, it provides 
an opportunity for both husband and 
wife to study together. Of course, 
some husbands think it’s going too 
far when the wife insists on his 
reading to her for dictation practice. 
As you can probably see, a sympa- 
thetic instructor is necessary for our 
training classes. There are no harsh 
penalties if the baby gets the measles 
and mother must stay home and take 
care of it, even though she is taking 
shorthand. When she returns, both 
teacher and student work a little 
harder to help the student get caught 
up. This happens quite often when 
the employee’s vacation comes during 
the time she is enrolled in a course. 
There are no substitute teachers as 
might be expected in public school 
teaching. If the instructor is gone, 
classes must be cancelled or previous 
arrangements made for the classes to 
continue on their own. It is often 
possible to have one of the men come 
in to give them practice—real office- 
style dictation. Special typing as- 
signments given the day before or 
cold-note transcription of previously 
dictated material can be used. An- 
other good device for such emergen- 
cies that I found valuable is the wire 
recorder. Last year when I was ab- 
sent for a week due to a tonsillec- 
tomy, all instructions and dictation 
were placed on the wire recorder. 
One of the girls in the class was 
shown how to operate it, and the 
class proceeded as if I were there. 
Although more and more schools 
are gradually getting electric type- 
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writers, it is a slow process. Here 
where a large percentage of the ma- 
chines used are electric, it is neces- 
sary to have some electric models 
available in the training room. These 
typewriters also have the Gothic type 
which is used on the electric machines 
throughout the departments. With 
Gothic type, the typist must learn 
the new position for the number “1” 
and unlearn the habit of shifting for 
capital letters. This Gothic type is 
used on policies and premium notices, 
where there is also a trend away from 
the use of punctuation marks. Conse- 
quently, there is a short transition 
period while they are learning not to 
put periods after the person’s initials 
and not to put a comma between the 
city and state. Typists, too, must 
learn to work under pressure and 
keep at it solidly for several hours 
at a time. Production records are 
kept, so learning as many typing 
shortcuts as possible becomes impor- 
tant to them. 

Probably more time is spent on 
number review in our training classes 
than in the average typing class since 
insurance work involves so much 
number work. Policy numbers, 
amount of money, and statistical re- 
ports must be typed quickly and 
accurately. 


Knowing the types of jobs these 
trainees will have makes it possible 
to direct the training toward those 
particular jobs. It is not necessary, 
for example, to spend time preparing 
stencils when only one or two persons 
in the Duplicating Department are 
allowed to do this work. Instead, 
more time can be devoted to making 
Ditto masters since the girls must 
make the master copies themselves 
before sending them to Duplicating. 

Actual Farm Bureau letters can be 
used for dictation in shorthand, and 
only the letter style preferred at 
Farm Bureau need be stressed. Most 
projects seem to have a greater im- 
portance, for they are actual jobs 
which the employees might perform. 


Conclusion 


You’ve heard the saying, “Variety 
is the spice of life.” I enjoy variety, 
and that’s what working as a train- 
ing instructor in a private organiza- 


tion provides. No too rigid schedule , 


of classes to follow, new and excit- 
ing problems to face, and planning 
new types of courses all offer an op- 
portunity for personal growth along 
with hard work. Its main challenges 
are the necessity for keeping: on the 
toes, producing acceptable work, and 
being willing to try something new. 


LAYOUT FOR AN OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM 


(Continued from page 15) 


Other Equipment 

This room is organized for twenty- 
four students, the maximum that 
should be assigned to the class. Sec- 
tions are separated by thirty-inch 
high railings or partitions. Space is 
left in the center of the room for 
movement from section to section 
and for special work such as collat- 
ing, binding and stapling, for drama- 
tizations of clerical or secretaria! 
topics, and for teacher demonstra- 
tions. 

Bulletin boards line two sides of 
the room. Towels, soap, and hot 
water are provided. The wall oppo- 
site the switchboard contains shelves 
into which students place their books 
when they enter, and the space be- 


hind section eleven contains closets 
for the teacher. 

Small desks are found in sections 
one, five, six, ten, and eleven. Three- 
by-five tables are used in all the other 
sections except section nine which 
has a four-by-six table. . 

The room also contains a wealth 
of small equipment such as time 
stampers, staplers, cutting machine, 
postal scales, envelope sealers and 
openers, desk calendars and blotters, 
hole punches, trays. 
room in which students take pride 
and to which they love to come. It’s 
a room where the hum of activity 
indicates a useful service to the 
school and in which students learn 
“by doing.” 


It’s a happy 
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Simplest, Fastest, Surest Way 


BEGINNER 34—56 AVERAGE 45—G6 SUPERVISOR 52-68) EXPERT 59—72 


PROOF! This Progress Chart speaks for itself. 
After only 10 hours Rhythm-add training, nine 
classes of operators—students and professionals 
—were tested for their adding speed. Note the 
big improvement in all classifications. Your stu- 
dents can do the same. 


Read What Others Say of Rhythm-add 


One of the country’s most important commercial 
high schools: “Rhythm-add is a major develop- 
ment in teaching machine skills.” 

One of world’s biggest financial institutions: 
“The first sensible approach we have seen toward 
bringing the operator’s capacity closer to the 
machine’s.” 
One of country’s biggest banks: “We have made 
Rhythm-add a standard requirement for all our 
operators.” 

A nationally known insurance company: 
“Rhythm-add fits perfectly into our recently 
adopted training program for new employees.” 


MONROE 
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y tto Teach Adding Ever Devised | 


Greatest Contribution to Commercial Teaching 
since Touch Typing, say Educators 


Here...for the first time in the history of business 
. .. is a technique that lends purpose and direc- 
tion to adding machine instruction. 


Developed by Monroe, Rhythm-add is de- 
signed to make every operator faster, more effi- 
cient. And that’s exactly what it does! First tested 
in leading business schools and commercial insti- 
tutions, this revolutionary new technique proved 
an immediate and outstanding suecess. Rhythm- 
add-trained operators showed swift and startling 
improvement . . . increased adding speeds up to 
160%! And after only a few hours instruction! 


Here .. . at long last . . . is a technique so 
radically new and different . . . so simple, easy to 
learn... above all, so effective, every progressive 
school should investigate its possibilities. 


Evolved from Business for Business! 


Rhythm-add is the result of years of study 
of the figure needs and methods of modern busi- 
ness. That study revealed that no human hand 


Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc. 
General Offices 
Orange, N. J. 


RHYTHM-ADD 


can push a Monroe to the limit of its speed. 
Monroe, therefore, evolved a method to make 
the operator faster. 


With Rhythm-add, any operator . . . begin- 
ner, average, or expert .. . quickly learns to read 
figures faster, put them on the keyboard more 
accurately, depress more keys at a single stroke. 
Simple, practical, easily mastered, Rhythm-add 
represents an invaluable skill that will pay life- 
long dividends to students throughout their busi- 
ness careers, 


Rhythm-add Training Is Free! 


Invaluable as it is, Rhythm-add training costs 
you nothing. Monroe will train teachers abso- 
lutely free as another of its many continuing 
services to educators. 


Rhythm-add will improve the performance 
of an operator on any full keyboard adding ma- 
chine. But it achieves maximum effectiveness on 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe Adding Machines that 


were designed specifically for Rhythm-add. 


Put Rhythm-add, the most advanced, most 
effective adding method ever devised, to work for 
you. To learn how, mail the convenient coupon 


below. Today! 


Educational Department 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


Please tell me more about Rhythm-add. 


Name 


School 


Address 


\ 
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TEACHING MERCHANDISING 
TO GENERAL STUDENTS 


Sidney C. Gould 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE teacher of merchandising 

does well to ask himself a num- 
ber of pertinent questions. Should 
he stress consumer or vocational ob- 
jectives, keeping in mind the type of 
student who selects the subject? 
What modifications should he make 
in the developmental technique of 
lesson presentation? Is a _ large 
variety of visual aids necessary to 
teach the subject successfully? How 
can the teacher increase his knowl- 
edge of the field? 

In many New York City high 
schools a two-year course in mer- 
chandising is offered. The first-year 
courses are called textiles and non- 
textiles. In this year we stress the 
consumer aspects of the course and 
also emphasize the incidental values 
of this information for people iti 
retailing. The second year courses 
are called retailing and selling and 
their aims are frankly vocationai 
ones. 


The First Year—Consumer Emphasis 


Justification for consumer empha- 
sis in our first-year course in textiles 
and non-textiles can readily be made. 
Boys and girls are purchasers almost 
from the day they learn to talk. Only 
the nature and complexity of the pur- 
chases made vary with age. A trial 
and error method of buying can be 
extremely costly. 

The high school boy today often 
purchases his own shirts and ties. 
Without adequate merchandise in- 
formation he finds himself quickly 
confused by terms like 2 x 2, pima, 
count per square inch, ocean pearl 
buttons, white-on-white, jacquard 
weave, vat dyed, sanforized, repp, 
foulard, grenadine, boucle, challis 
and weighted silk. The purchase of 
cameras, sports equipment, typewrit- 
ers, etc., presents the boy with 
choices that he cannot make on his 
own. Rather, he must rely on his 
taste and the salesman’s honesty. The 
high school girl is faced with an 
even more complex array of merchan- 
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dising terms when she makes a pur- 


chase. 

There is a new semi-technical jar- 
gon that is gradually becoming the 
vogue in advertisements in newspa- 
pers like the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune. An 
examination of a typical day’s store 
advertisements shows the following 


"Practical experience is obtained .. . 


others: 
worsted, 


merchandise 
tweed, cheviot, 
jersey, brocade, jacquard, crepe, 
pique, calico, cashmere, sheared 
beaver, ranch mink, natural nutria, 
F. M. radio, Kodachrome and Ek- 
tachrome film, mahogany veneer. Ad- 
vertising copywriters are now assum- 
ing that they are appealing to a rela- 
tively literate audience that has an 
understanding of merchandising ter- 
minology. 


terms among 
clear-cut 


The first-year course also possesses 
a secondary vocational value. It is 
surprising to discover the appalling 
lack of knowledge of their products 
that salespeople show. Haberdashery 
salesmen often do not know the 
meaning of such common terms as 
vat dyed, fastness to washing, nor 
can they explain the characteristics 


in the (school) store." 


of the fabrics they sell. Many de- 
partment store salespeople display 
the same ignorance. A salesman in 
a very large department store had 
the effrontery to explain his lack of 
knowledge of his product by saying 
that he wasn’t interested and any- 
way he was going to be a dentist. 
An understanding of consume! 
goods cannot help but be the base 
on which the high school student cam 
build when he is required to sell 


Editorial Comment: In the New York City high schools, merchandising subjects are 


offered within the bookkeeping department. Many of 


the teachers are primarily 


bookkeeping teachers rather than specialists in salesmanship, at least to the exte! 
evidenced in their licenses. Many, if not most of the students, take merchandising no! 
as vocational subjects, but as practical arts subjects, and, in some cases, after failure 


in general or other business subjects. 


Mr. Gould's presentation should be read in terms of this situation which is by 


means limited to New York City schools. 
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goods. Supplemented by the de- 
partment store training course and 
knowledge of the places to look for 
information, the student will be a 
better salesman. 


The Second Year—Vocational Aspect 

The second year course is frankly 
yocational in scope. Topics include: 
getting a job; forming desirable 
work habits; selling techniques; or- 
ganizing a store; buying and mer- 
chandise control; advertising; sales 
promotion and display; color, line 
and design; store management and 
operation. It aims to assist those 
who secure jobs in small businesses 
where little or no on-the-job train- 
ing exists. In addition, it tries to 
orient those students who secure jobs 
in department stores and are trained 
by them. 

There is a tendency on the part cf 
guidance personnel to direct only the 
poorest students into the merchan- 
dising classes. Conversations with 
merchandising teachers throughout 
the city indicates that this is fairly 
general guidance practice in most 
schools. It can be predicted that this 
trend will continue in view of the 
continuing influx into the academic 
high schools of extremely slow learn- 
ers, those with 70-80 I. Q’s, who 
must be taken care of somehow when 
they become upper termers. 

The valuable work experience pro- 
gram by which students who take 
related subjects can get credit for 
an extra major subject by after 
school work is also an important fac- 
tor in building up the registration of 
merchandising classes. Strangely 
enough, these students rank in the 
lowest deciles of school population 
in achievement and this program af- 
fords them an opportunity to make 
up failed subjects. A study of the 
jobs these students perform shows 
that they are engaged in such un- 
skilled tasks as errand boys. packers, 
stock boys, etc. 

Teachers must adapt their courses 
to the types of pupils they secure. 
It is a mistake to attempt to teach 
students, many of whom possess the 
same proficiency in fundamentals as 
third and fourth graders, the intricate 
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consumer and vocational information 
contained in the usual merchandising 
syllabi. We ought to direct our 
teaching at making our students com- 
petent consumers and workers who 
can hold the semi-skilled jobs they 
will secure. 


Teach at the Student Level 

If there is too little material for 
two years of merchandising at this 
level, then it may be better to com- 
press the course into one year. The 
desideratum would be parallel courses 
of study, one of two years for the 
average student, and a one year mod- 
ified course for the below-average 
pupil we secure today. 

Methodology utilized must  like- 
wise be shaped to conform with stu- 
dent abilities. The developmental les- 
son technique may work fairly suc- 
cessfully with students of average or 
above average ability. Unfortunately, 
these slow students cannot be sub- 
jected to a technique which subjects 
them to a daily barrage of questions 
leading to conclusions, without losing 
interest. A methodology which em- 
phasizes doing and writing rather 
than reciting is best. Since pupils 
lack the ability to read merchandising 
textbooks without assistance the open 
book lesson should be considered an 
acceptable technique. The collection 
of materials to illustrate classwork 
is a purposeful aid in bringing class 
lessons into a home focus. 


Supplementary Materials and Activities 
Teaching is aided by the availabil- 
ity of a wide variety of objective ma- 
terials. The alert teacher often uses 
articles worn by pupils or that are in 
the classroom for illustrative pur- 
poses. We have found that files of 
materials, arranged by subject, 
which the teacher can display to the 
class are an invaluable aid in mak- 
ing lessons stimulating. Microscopic 
and chemical tests are best handled 
when swatches of cloth are available. 
Swatch books also offer the student 
something tangible to which he can 
refer at the conclusion of the course. 
The merchandising classroom should 
be furnished with running water and 
a closet in which simple chemicals 
can be stored. 


The choice of visual aids requires 
the greatest discrimination. Televis- 
ion is an influence that has turned 
the pupil into a connoisseur of films. 
Often it is impossible to secure films 
when the lesson calls for them, so 
that it becomes necessary to rearrange 
the lessons in accordance with the film 
schedule.- No film should be present- 
ed without proper motivation. The 
writer distributes a mimeographed 
sheet containing questions based on 
the film at the beginning of the film 
lesson. Pupils note the questions 
and are required to answer them at 
the close of the film. 

Pictures used for opaque projec- 
tion should be pasted on strips of 
paper and run through the machine 
in a carefully organized sequence. 
Film strips have to be chosen care- 
fully because of the limited atten- 
tion spans of merchandising students 
and the fact that even the simplest 
script is a difficult one for students 
to follow. Frequently a script may 
have to be drastically rewritten in 
order to prove of interest to merchan- 
dising students. 

Many high schools operate general 
organization stores. Managed by the 
merchandising teacher, the store can 
use boys and girls to assist in ad- 
vertising, display, selling and store 
bookkeeping. In many schools, books, 
stationery, school pennants, hats, 
sweaters, sneakers, sweat socks, ete. 
are sold. Practical experience is ob- 
tained by a select few boys and girls 
who sell items in the store. 

The merchandising teacher, him- 
self, must possess an overwhelming 
curiosity. He must be a visitor te 
department store counters. He should 
be an avid reader of consumer 
periodicals. Preferably, he should 
be a person who has taken courses 
which stress merchandising informa- 
tion. Selling or business experience 
is very valuable. 

There is no subject in high school 
which requires so much objective 
material and visual aids for effective 
teaching. Traditional methodology 
has to be modified to permit the great- 
est participation by students who, 
for the most part, rank in the lowest 
deciles scholastically. 
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THE 
SECRETARY'S 
SPELLER 


Mary Elizabeth Chute, Katharine Gibls 
224 pages, $2.00 


just published 


This book is designed to help the student acquire a practical 


knowledge of spelling and editorial syllabification rules. The - 


155 lessons include occasional definitions, a general vocabu- 
lary selected on the basis of a careful study of numerous 
samples of business correspondence, short vocabularies com- 
mon in special fields, and a geographic gazetteer of important 
place names. In each lesson important and frequently mis- 
spelled words appear in boldface; troublesome one and two 
word spellings are emphasized. 


Instructors teaching the 
above course may receive a 
complimentary examination 


RINEHART & CO. 


232 madison ave. n.y. 16 


copy by writing to Rinehart 
& Co. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 
e 
REGULAR DAY SCHOOL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Write for Bulletins 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Teaching is easier— 
Learning is faster— 


WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 


The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 
been designed to meet the requirements of 
the fast-growing method of 
audio-visual training. Its wide 
adoption by universities, busi- 
ness colleges and high schools 
is impressive evidence of the 
way it facilitates teaching. 
Here is an excerpt from one 
of the many letters received 
from typing teachers: "My 
teaching is certainly easier 
and | am sure that the stud- 
ents are receiving greater 
benefits.” 


The Karlo stand is solidly built; 

easily adjustable from 35" to 
48"; free-rolling caster wheels. 
Wood tops in oak, mahogany 
or walnut. Also models with 
one or two side shelves. Send 
for complete details and prices. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


_ MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Me leading business schools have adopted this 

practical accounting practice set as their curricu- 
lum for teaching Automobile Dealer Accounting. It is 
also used by many of the Nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers to train accountants in their dealerships. 
The sets are now available to you for classroom use. 


HERE'S WHAT EACH ACCOUNTING PRACTICE SET COVERS! 
¢ 71 Practice Problems 
e How to Open a Set of Books 
e How to Record all Types of Transactions 
e How to Close Books 
¢ How to Prepare Financial Statements 
Each Set Includes All Necessary Journals, Ledgers, and 
Other Accounting Forms. 


10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, 
write for a set on your letterhead. Look it over. Then 
order enough additional sets to meet your require- 
ments, or return trial set for full credit within 10 days. 


each f.0. b. 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 


SYSTEMS DIVISION, CELINA, OHIO 


COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE SET 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


HOW EFFECTIVE IS YOUR READING 
16 mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


Though students vary widely in 
reading skills, this film will help each 
improve his reading habits, for faster 
reading and for better comprehen- 
sion. Skimming for overview; fast 
reading for general understanding ; 


slow, careful reading for precise in- 
formation, and other important tech- 
niques are presented to help the stu- 
dent in various reading situations 
with different types of materials. 


ELECTRIC TYPING TIME 


16 mm Full-Color Sound Motion Picture, Running Time 20 Minutes 


Available, Free of Charge, from Film Library, IBM Department of Education, 
International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, N. Y.° 


Electric Typing Time was pro- 
duced for IBM by RKO-Pathe, Inc. 
The film’s educational consultant was 
John L. Rowe of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University. Prof. Rowe 
recently concluded a six-weeks ex- 


shows, to the fact that students train- 
ing on electric typewriters need not 
spend vital hours on finger stroke 
and carriage return exercises. 

The film highlights the relation of 
school training to the typing job in 


""Jane is assigned to instruct her successor... 


perimental typing class and reported 
that “results were gratifying” be- 
cause all the students using electric 
typewriters attained “rates that would 
be considered superior even after a 
full year of instruction.” Much of 
this achievement is due, as the film 
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business and brings to typing teach- 
ers the latest facts about industry’s 
trend toward electric typewriters. 
The film is a part of IBM’s program 
of cooperating with schools and it 
will be shown in each IBM office to 
educators and leading business people 
of the community. 


Eleven students from New York 
City’s Central Commercial High 
School as well as IBM personnel ap- 
pear in the production. A highlight 
of the business school scene is the ap- 
pearance of Stella Pajunas, present 
world’s champion typist, in the class- 
room where she demonstrates her 
typing skill, attaining a speed of 185 
words a minute. A slow motion 
sequence captures her championship 
technique enabling every student 
typist who sees the film to appreciate 
the value of correct training. 

As the picture opens, Jane Mar- 
shall, a typist in a large office, has just 
received a promotion. Before she 
goes on to her new position, she is 
assigned to instruct her successor in 
the latter’s typing duties. Close-up 
views of electric typewriter operation, 
and distance shots showing correct 
posture at the machine, illustrate how 
easily Jane’s replacement learns to 
operate the electric typewriter. 

After the office sequence, during 
which features of Jane’s typewriter 
are explained, the film employs 
“flashback” technique to show Jane in 
the typing class of the business school 
she attended before entering the busi- 
ness world. This sequence demon- 
strates the value of the electric type- 
writer as a teaching and learning in- 
strument. 


VACATION RECOLLECTION 


You said, “They tell me there’s a girl 
At the Lodge who teaches school. 

I figure she’s the one in gray, 

And I’m nobody’s fool. 


And then you kissed me with a sigh; 
The glade was emerald-cool. 
Poor lad! you never learned that I’m 
The one who teaches school! 

—Grace V. Watkins 


SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS 


When fall comes back with quickening beat 

And profs the first assembly greet, 

The schedule is surveyed by each 

To learn what hours he must teach. 

Oh when the schedule shows that I’ve 

A seven thirty, mornings five, 

When than foul moment has arriv, 

I feel like growing primitive. 

I yearn to grab a rusty bar 

And quietly kill the registrar. 

St. Pete would only smile a bit 

And any jury would acquit. 

Next year I'll polish floors with Gertie 

Rather than teach at seven thirty! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 


The fall program for Distributive 
Education in the District of Colum- 
bia was opened on September 15 by 
the Woolfacts Teacher Training In- 
stitute. Dr. Estelle Phillips and Dr. 
Irene Hypps, supervisors of dis- 
tributive education for the District 
of Columbia and directors of busi- 
ness education, in cooperation with 
Mrs. Edna Brandau and Miss Doro- 
thy Burgess of the Wool Bureau 
Education division, arranged a pro- 
gram to be offered to the divisions 
organized for instruction. The 
classes were held in the offices of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, Washington Star Build- 
ing. 

The course was offered in coopera- 
tion with the state supervisors of dis- 
tributive education by the Wool Bu- 
reau under the sponsorship of Mr. 
F. Eugene Ackerman, president. It 
was organizcd in the hope that a 
better informed and more enthusias- 
tic sales personnel may be created in 
the department of men’s clothing. 
Formerly this level of salesman has 
been rather inaccessible to planned 
training work. This institute seems 
to be a pioneer effort in the field, 
and the Bureau’s response to the very 
slow turn-over in textiles in the past 
year. It represents a major under- 
taking in retail education by the 
Wool Bureau and a careful check 
of methods to be evaluated by fol- 
low-up work has been planned. The 
initial classes were conducted by 
Mrs. Brandau and Miss Burgess who 
presented the vast array of interest- 
ing instructional material and demon- 
strated its use. Mrs. Edna Groves, 
coordinator of adult education in 
Washington, will follow up by giv- 
ing classes to the adult sales person- 
nel in the various men’s furnishing 
stores and departments. 

The supervisors were given a 
choice of two plans for conducting 
the institute, the first of which was 
followed in Washington. The plans 
offered are: 


Plan I 


1. Prior to the institute, a group 
of ten men’s clothing salesmen are 
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recruited by the supervisors from the 
stores in the city in which the in- 
stitute is to be held. 

2. This group of salesmen meets 
for two hours, as a part of the in- 
stitute, and is given the first session 
of the course; this teaching demon- 
stration being conducted by a Wool 
Bureau representative. 

3. D. E. instructors and local su- 
pervisors attending the institute are 
observers at this demonstration ses- 
sion. 

4. After departure of the sales- 
men group, the remainder of the day 
is devoted to instruction in: 

a) Background of technical in- 

formation 

b) Contcnt of the teaching outline 

c) Method of instruction 

d) Specific use of teaching ma- 

terials contained in the kit. 

5. One of the D. E. instructors 
attending the institute is then ap- 
pointed by the state supervisor to 
complete the course for the salesmen 
group, which is to continue the week 
after the institute. 


Plan 

1, D. E. instructors or local super- 
visors meet for instruction in 

a) Background of technical in- 

formation 

b) Content of the teaching outline, 

sessions 1 through 5 

c) Method of instruction 

d) Specific use of teaching ma- 

terials contained in the kit. 

2. In lieu of the teaching demon- 
stration involving an actual sales- 
men group used in Plan I, two hours 
ate devoted to practice teaching of 
Session 1 by three of the institute 
participants whose names are drawn 
during the day. 

A great deal of planning, in- 
genuity, art, and humor have been 
employed to create the instructional 
material which, in two packages is 
sent to the supervisors, distributed 
free, one to each state, by the Wool 
Bureau. Any of the individual items, 
or the packages are for sale to in- 
dividuals; a price list may be ob- 
tained from the local supervisor. 
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Package No. 1 contains a “flip 
chart” about 28” x 38” to be used 
to illuminate lecture work. It is 
sturdy and durable and a good class- 
room aid in fixing wool facts as well 
as other selling devices. In this pack- 
age are also wall charts on the stages 
of wool processing and a film strip 
and record. 

Package No. 2 contains the follow- 
ing materials: 

1. Wool Fabrics Quiz Sheets for 
use with the set of eleven represen- 
tative wool swatches; a summary 
Woolfacts quiz composed of ten 
questions of the completion type. 

2. Eight pamphlets titled : 
a) Buying Men’s Suits which dis- 
cusses both literally and graphi- 
cally fiber, kinds of wool and 
weaves, shrinkage and color-fast- 
ness, finishings, linings and 
pockets; hidden materials and 
marks of good workmanship such 
as cut, pattern matching, buttons 
and buttonholes; and various tests 
of quality. 
b) Wool which is a reprint from 
Encyclopedia Americana. 
c) .4 Capsule Course on Wool, a 
comprehensive treatment of the en- 
tire subject, abbreviated. 
d) The Saga of Wool in War and 
Peace, a resumé of the uses of 
wool in the armed services. 
e) Your Clothes Customer Has 
His Head Examined. Elmo Roper 
“reads the mind of the man and 
finds out what he thinks about the 
suits he wears and why he buys 
them; what he wants and, for the 
first time, reports here the things 
that are on your customer’s mind 
when he steps into your store.” 

f) Male Plumage, a personalized 

style- type- and color-study with a 

deft touch. It portrays men’s 

clothing for the fastidious wo- 
man’s taste. 

g) How You Can Sell More Wool 

Clothing, which follows the plan 

of the flip chart in Package No. 1. 

h) The Wool Products Labeling 

Act. 

Information on how to arrange an 
institute in your state or how to ob- 
tain any or all of these supplies may 
be had from the State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, or direct 
from the Wool Bureau at 16 West 
46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


THE 


in times past, accountants were 
rimarily concerned with accounting 


for the proprietary equity of a busi- 
ness, that is, with the determination 


»f how much wealth is invested in 
given enterprise at a particular 


late. However, in more recent times, 
he realization that the earnings pro- 
ide a better measure of a business 
han the amount of the proprietary 
investment has caused a shifting of 
ttention from the balance sheet to 
he income statement. This has re- 
sulted in important developments 
vith respect to the terminology and 
scope of the income statement. 


Terminology 

The term profit is a survival of 
he days when all business was con- 
lucted by means of small-scale en- 
erprises. It was feasible then to 
compute the result of each trans- 
ction or “venture” and to list the 
various profits and losses in a “‘profit 
nd loss’’ statement. However, the 
omplexities of modern business 
sually involve many types of gains 
nnd losses and this fact makes neces- 
sary a broader concept of what con- 
Btitutes the result of the conduct of 
he business. It also requires a more 
‘comprehensive term to describe this 
esult and so net profits has tended 
o be superseded by net income. The 
pdoption of this term has also been 
nfluenced by its use in income taxa- 
ion, 

There is a noticeable trend toward 
he use of the term revenue in place 
bf income when referring to the 
ccretion through sale of goods or 
erformance of services. As a re- 
sult, the expression gross income is 
sed less frequently than formerly. 

In recognition of the fact that a 
usiness cannot be said to have rea- 


ized any gain until not only the cost 
f goods or services sold but all 
Appropriate deductions have been 
nade from revenue, the term gross 
profit has tended to be discarded. 
However, since in a mercantile busi- 
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ness the difference between the sales 
revenue and the cost of the goods 
sold does in some instances provide a 
figure which has value for mana- 
gerial purposes, some who make use 
of this figure designate it as gross 
margin rather than gross profit. 

The word earnings is usually used 
as a synonym for net income. 

The broader concept of net income 
has had its effect on the name of 
the statement. Although the title 
profit and loss statement is still in 
use, this has to a very large extent 
been superseded by that of income 
statement. In the older terminology 
the statement was said to conform 
to the equation: income — cost of 
goods or services sold and expenses 
= net profit (or loss). In the newer 
phraseology this becomes: revenue 
— cost of goods or services sold and 
expenses = net income (or loss). 


Scope 

It was formerly held that non- 
recurring, extraordinary, or capital 
gains and losses—such as, for ex- 
ample, loss through fire or flood and 
the gain or loss on sale of securities 
or fixed assets—should be carried 
to the Surplus account and not shown 
in the income statement. This state- 
ment was restricted to matters con- 
nected with the regular operation of 
the business in order that its final 
figure, unaffected by extraneous fac- 
tors, might be used in making com- 
parisons of the result of operations 
from period to period. 

In recent years there has been in 
most quarters a marked expansion 
of the scope of the income statement 
to include not only the items con- 
nected with the regular operation of 
the business but also the unusual 
items which were formerly not in- 
cluded. This is the result to be ex- 
pected of the more comprehensive 
concept of net income as embracing 
all matters causing a change in capi- 
tal other than earnings distributions 
and capital transactions. It has been 


called the “all-inclusive” basis in con- 
trast with the more restricted one 
known as the “current operating per- 
formance” basis. 

There has also been an expansion 
of the scope of the income statement 
in the matter of provisions for an- 
ticipated costs and losses. The mak- 
ing of provision for anticipated losses 
on uncollectible accounts has long 
been an established part of accepted 
procedure. Similar practice has de- 
veloped with respect to foreseeable 
costs such as the estimated cost of 
carrying out warranties and antici- 
pated losses in such matters as for- 
eign exchange and through work- 
men’s compensation claims and wage 
adjustments. Provision for such 
items is made in a manner similar 
to that for bad debts, that is, by a 
deduction from revenue, shown in 
the income statement, and the listing 
of the estimated liability in the bal- 
ance sheet. 

The objection that the unusual 
gains and losses destroy the com- 
parability of the income statement 
from period to period is overcome by 
classifying these items in appropriate 
sections. When included in the state- 
ment the question arises whether they 
should appear before or after the 
“net income” figure. In this respect 
the accountant uses his discretion 
and does not include them in the de- 
termination of net income if their in- 
clusion would impair the significance 
of this figure. 

When the unusual items are dis- 
played in the income statement after 
the determination of net income the 
final figure will be given an appro- 
priate description such as “carried to 
surplus” or “net income and special 
items.” 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in its Regulation S-X (as 
amended to and including March 12, 
1951) in Rule 5-03, item 17, requires 
that “special items . . . of profit and 
loss given recognition in the accounts 

. and not included in the deter- 
mination of net income or loss” be 
shown in the income statement after 
the determination of the net income 
or loss. In contrast with this, the 
Committee on Accounting  Pro- 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS  — 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
H, T, BARNES, President 


Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


e 
Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
. M. Correll, President 
A Quality Schoo! Since 1877 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
J Granite Building 
UPFS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 103,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schoels 


A. F. TULL, President 


| SPENCERIAN couece| 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
@ 

ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn ° Pittsburgh 19, Pc. 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acci. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + ~* 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


this department. 


QA reader asks the following: “I al- 
ways have trouble deciding whether the 
word none is singular or plural. Which 
is correct: ‘None ts going’ or ‘None are 
going’? It would seem to me that ‘none’ 
means ‘no one’ and must be used in the 
singular.” 


A—Literally and  etymologically none 
means not one, coming from ne meaning 
not and an meaning one in its old Ger- 
manic source. Today, however, none is 


,— used correctly as either a singular or plural 
pronoun depending on what the speaker 
has in mind. One may say: “None is 
going,” or one may say: “None are going,” 
without criticism. When one says: “None 
is going,” however, he means: “Not one 
of the group is going.” When one says: 

pol of “None are going,” he means: “No persons 

ctice’ Bot of the group are going.” It some- 
times happens that the pronoun none has 
an antecedent and accommodation to the 

School Bnumber of that antecedent is more eu- 

gh 19, Po. nhonious. For example, one might follow 


the sentence, “There were to be forty 
members of the club at the dock,” with 
“None have arrived as yet,” or “None is 
here as yet.” This might, sound more 
graceful to the American ear than “None 
has arrived as yet,” or “None is here as 
yet.” Despite such euphony and grace 
there are still some purists who maintain 
that none is singular and must be followed 
by a singular verb. 
¢ + 


O.—A reader asks: “Is there a place for 
the periodic sentence in the business let- 
ter?” 


A.—A_ periodic sentence is one which 
builds up to a climax like a good piece of 
narrative it is not comprehensible until 
the end. For example, “Recognizing the 
need for dispatch in business, realizing the 
high cost of messenger service, appreciat- 
ing the limitation of telegraphic succinct- 
ness, the Brando Company brings you 
Hermeservo, the answer to your communi- 
cations problem.” 

The periodic sentence is obviously stylis- 
tic and is designed to create a certain 
effect of interest, suspense and emphasis. 
Its chief usefulness lies in the area of 
general sales correspondence and advertis- 
ing copy. 

For most business correspondence, the 
Periodic sentence has distinct limitations. 
First, its dramatic style is not in very 
good harmony with the usual matter-of- 


tancy 


raining 

poe fact tone of business communications. The 
d., U.S.mgeverage businessman would raise his eye- 
diploma brows a little to find his correspondent 


waxing so eloquent. Second, its deviation 
from the simple subject-predicate comple- 
ment pattern of the standard English sen- 
tence structure reduces immediate com- 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


prehensibility. Third, it is a technique 
which should be used sparingly in any dis- 
course as it makes for a brittle and arti- 
ficial style. 

It is important, however, for the busi- 
ness correspondent to understand the na- 
ture of the periodic sentence and for him 
to be ready to use one in cases in which 
there is no other substitute. 

¢ 


QO—A reader asks: “Are there any rec- 
ords of business communication conducted 
in poetry? I should appreciate any exam- 
ples you can give of such communication.” 


A.—One of the best examples of business 
communication being conducted in poetry 
lies in the practice of certain Hebrew 
merchants in the Eleventh Century. Edu- 
cation and culture reacted a very high 
excellence among certain Jewish inhabit- 
ants of Spain, and Hebrew poetry became 
a highly cultivated art. Business corre- 
spondence in poetry became one of the 
characteristics of the commercial arts of 
the period. 

One species of business communication, 
advertising, frequently resorts to poetry. 
In the last century poetic effusions bur- 
geoned frequently from the advertising 
pages of newspapers and the reader was 
entertained with artistic presentation of 
such prosaic themes as the following: 

All orders thankfully received ; 

And, what is more, if any one’s ag- 


grieved— 

I bind myself, in honor’s strictest 
sense, 

To make my friends all ample recom- 
pense. 


A lottery advertiser of the same period 
might advertise that Dame Fortune made 
her headquarters at his establishment. 

Where boundless her treasure she 

stores 

And where all her votaries wait 

While thousands who’ve sought other 

doors, 

May bitterly curse their hard fate. 
Radio and television have brought in a 
new age of the jingle with musical accom- 
paniment and poetic ads are coming into 
high popularity again. 

¢ + 


O.—A reader states: “I was explaining 
the You Attitude to a class and a student 
remarked that in German the You Atti- 
tude is built into the language, while Eng- 
lish has the 1 attitude. Can you explain?” 


A.—What he meant was that in English 
pronomial emphasis is on J, at least as far 
as capitalization is concerned. In Ger- 
man the second person plural, the equiva- 
lent to you, is capitalized not only in the 
nominative but in the genitive, dative and 
accusative forms. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


LLLP PPP 
This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 5 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins at 2 and 83 and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike 
"%" five times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift 
key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—44sp, 2% 

2—43sp, 4% 

3—43sp, 5% 

4—44sp, 6% 

5—45sp, 5% 

6—45sp, 6% 

7—46sp, 6% 

8—46sp, 7%, 2% 

9—45sp, 9%, 5sp, 3% 
10—45sp, 16% 
11—45sp, 15% 
12—45 sp, 14% 
13—42sp, 17% 
14—40sp, 20% 
15—40sp, 21% 
16—43sp, 16% 
17—34sp, 26% 
18—31sp, 28% 
19—28sp, 28% 
20—2é6sp, 30% 
21—24sp, 32% 
22—22sp, 34% 
23—20sp, 36% 
24—18sp, 39% 
25—lé6sp, 43% 
26—15sp, 46% 
27—14sp, 54% 
28—10sp, 65%, 3sp, 3% 
29—5sp, 74% 
30—79% 
31—Isp, 77% 
32—2sp, 23%, 3sp, 45% 
33—8sp, 14%, é6sp, 44% 
34—28sp, 36%, 3sp, 4% 
35—28sp, 37% 
36—28sp, 36% 
37—29sp, 34% 
38—30sp, 32% 
39—30sp, 32% 
40—32sp, 30% 
41—37sp, 24% 
42—29sp, 2%, 2sp, 27% 
43—25sp, 34% 
44—14sp, 5%, Isp, 12%, 2sp, 24% 
45—8sp, 23%, 2sp, 24%, Isp, 3% 
46—28%, 3sp, 26%, 3sp, 10% 
47—25%, 4sp, 40% 
48—Isp, 21%, 4sp, 40% 
49—3sp, 15%, 4sp, 39% 
50—3sp, 14%, 4sp, 24% 
51—4sp, 9%, 4sp, 23% 
52—6sp, 5%, 3sp, 23% 
53—6sp, 3%, 3sp, 22% 
54—6sp, 2%, 4sp, 16% 
55—14sp, 8% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


THE DESK REFLECTS THE MAN 


J. George Frederick in Canadian Busi- 
ness says that it was probably John Pat- 
terson, the famous founder of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company who first 
put the “clean desk” on the business map. 
Patterson, who was once a schoolteacher, 
was always an uncompromising driller and 
educator of his men. The story is that he 
made periodic, unannounced tours among 
the branches of his business and used the 
ax unmercifully upon branch managers 
who were discovered at work after hours 
with piled-up desks. 

“Some of these unfortunates believed, in 
the traditional way, that it would be to 
their credit to be discovered working late 
to dig themselves out of a pile of business 
papers. In fact, the old idea was that a 
cluttered-up desk betokened an active exec- 
utive, while a clear desk represented in- 
activity. 

“Patterson soon disillusioned them. ‘We 
place no restrictions on you as to addi- 
tional help or equipment,’ he would tell 
them, in that cold, clipped tone for which 
he was famous, ‘and if your desk is lit- 
tered with uncompleted business, particu- 
larly at the end of a day, you are simply 
advertising your executive incompetence. 
Beginning tomorrow, your assistant just 
below you will take your place.’ 

“This was revolutionary; some of the 
earlier top executives had been known to 
smile approvingly on executives who 
worked overtime, early and late, and 
whose desks were a tangle of papers. 

“A business desk is simply a manual 
extension of the business brain. It is its 
primary tool. Business—even top execu- 
tive business—is not an abstraction. It 
operates on specific data and on an or- 
derly flow of data, which the business 
worker processes as it flows by. We know 
a lot today about flow processing. 

“We don’t recoil in surprise or displeas- 
ure when we are told that the office is a 
kind of factory. A factory work-bench 
gives a perfectly fair parallel to a desk. 
The tools (and only the ones that are 
needed) are neatly arranged and nothing 
is permitted to clutter up the flow of work 
on that work-bench. 

“There are only three kinds of work 
which have any business there. First 
comes raw materials arriving for today’s 
operation only; second, today’s finished 
material; third, a place for off-standard, 
unfinished material, or work temporarily 
held up. Strict adherence to modern man- 
agement practice does not even permit the 
material to be on the work-bench except 
when it is being worked upon; the raw, 
finished or other material is kept off the 
work space and on wheel trays or other 
side surfaces. The work-bench is for 
brocessing only, never for storage. 

“Expediting office work in the modern 
way is distinctly aided by an office set-up 
of clear-top desks, from the president 
down. There is no impeded flow and no 
side-tracking of important material on 
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somebody’s desk, buried seven layers deep. 
When the office is supplied to the proper 
extent with the right files, filing plan and 
discipline, there are no lost motions or 
anxious hours. Before employees leave 
for the day, the right desk and file disci- 
pline calls for a return to the files of im- 
portant office data not under immediate 
processing. Sickness, death or other de- 
fection by any individual worker does not 
throw the office into confusion and stale- 
mate. 

“The self-discipline of the executive 
about his desk is far from’a mere shibbo- 
leth. It is a part of an inner discipline, like 
the spit-and-polish of an army. It dis- 
courages those roving and rambling traits 
seen in an executive whose mind hops 
from one thing to another. An executive 
with such a desk discipline to bolster him 
does not move from one incomplete matter 
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to another, for the same reason that an 
assembly line factory worker doesn’t—the 
processing would get out of step and stall 
the flow. 

“Desk efficiency develops the habit of 
decisively settling one matter after an- 
other as it flows across the desk, without 
that fatal procrastination indicated by 
‘pending’ baskets, drawers, or pigeon-holes, 
He won't let unfinished business accumu- 
late. If all the data is not there for an 
immediate decision, it has no business on 
his desk. To his assistants belongs the 
job of assembling the necessary data. 

“This principle of desk practice is what 
enables the modern executive to do a great 
deal of work at his desk without heavy 
strain. It is almost a ‘law’ of executive 
efficiency that as a man’s desk is, so is his 
business mentality. A clear-thinking, de- 
cisive business man simply can’t stand a 
disorderly, overpiled desk, because he 
knows that it is inefficient and confusing. 
It imparts those defects to the man sitting 
at it or reflects those qualities in the man.” 


How do teachers rate in executive abil- 
ity according to this criterion? 


INCOME STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 29) 


cedure of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants has recommended in Accounting 
Research Bulletin No. 35 that “items ex- 
cluded from the determination of net in- 
come” be “displayed in the surplus state- 
ment.” There is no difference in these two 
points of view with respect to the determi- 
nation of net income but rather with re- 
spect to where items excluded from the 
determination of net income are to be 
shown. The Committee’s point of view 
is discussed in the August, 1951, issue of 
The Journal of Accountancy, pages 200- 
201. 
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The computation of “earnings per share” 
is a popular one, particularly in the in- 
vestment field. This computation should 
obviously be based on the figure desig- 
nated as “net income.” However suc 
earnings figures should be used with caw 
tion since they are not an absolute meas: 
ure, depending as they do on the account- 
ant’s discretion. In cases where the amount 
of the “special items” is material it would 
be well to compute the “earnings per 
share” on both the net income and_ the 
“net income and special items.” 


—_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their question 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer. 


How do busy executives manage to keep abreast of the latest news 


and business developments? When do they find time to read? 


> 
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? DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 


A series of objective tests called “What 
Is Your Typewriter I.Q.?”, devised to help 
students interrelate controls and machine 
parts with their functions, and assist typing 
teachers in determining students’ knowl- 
edge of these essentials to good typing, is 
being distributed by the Royal Typewriter 
Company. 

Each of the four tests in this series may 
be given independently or all may be given 
during one classroom period. They are 
designed to simultaneously familiarize the 
typing student with functions and nomen- 
clature of machine parts so that he quickly 
and automatically reacts correctly in any 
typing situation by using the right control. 
Thus the tests are very effective as a 
teaching device. 

To simplify grading and save time, the 
test questions are in short answer form. 
These are multiple choice, true or false, 
matching and fill-ins. Answers and direc- 
tions for scoring are included with the 
tests for the teacher’s convenience. How- 
ever, the tests are easily adaptable for 
practice or review. 

“What Is Your Typewriter I.Q.?” is 
available in quantities, free of charge, to 
schools where typing is taught. Address 
your requests to School Department, Royal 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Local governments spent about 35 per 
cent of their total income for education; 
State governments spent 26 per cent of 
their income for education; but the Fed- 
eral Government paid out only 9 per cent 
of its income for education. 
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An American worker has to work 4 
minutes in order to be able to buy a 
pound of sugar; a French worker has to 
work 25 minutes to get the same amount. 


+ 


A revised edition of Career Planning— 
An Aid for High School Students, was 
recently issued by Pace College, New 
York. The booklet is written for high 
school students, their parents and school 
advisers. The new edition has incorpo- 
rated many suggestions made by school 
counselors who have made use of the 
original edition. 
| In an entirely new chapter devoted to 
career opportunities for women, the book- 
let uses many recent facts and figures 
from the latest United States Census. 
Facts are now available which indicate 
how rapidly women’s career opportunities 
have expanded and why career planning is 
as important for women as for men. 

Copies may be obtained without charge 
from the Publications Office, Pace College, 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A practical manual on book mending 
has just been published by the Library 
Bureau of Remington Rand Inc. 

Covering all aspects of the job of caring 
for wornout books, the ten-page manual 
tells how to judge whether a book can be 
restored by hand mending, can be salvaged 
only by rebinding, or is beyond repair. It 
points out that many torn, loose-jointed 
and badly soiled books can be made as 
good as new by simple repair work, and 
gives detailed instructions as to the best 
methods and materials to use in each 
mending problem. 

Remedies for torn or loose pages, loose 
sections and missing covers are among 
those presented in the leaflet, which is 
based in part on suggestions made by the 
staffs of five leading university and public 
libraries. 

The manual, which is designated as 
LB 223-E, may be obtained at any Rem- 
ington Rand regional office or by writing 
to the Library Bureau, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
Ny 
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Comic books have a circulation of 
60,000,000 copies a month. 


Textbooks are under attack and scrutiny 
in many parts of the country. The Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute suggests 
that citizens do not accept the criticism of 
self-appointed textbook reviewers. 
stead, says the Institute, parents and 
schoolmen should evaluate a textbook in 
the light of these questions : 

1. What is the date of the copyright? 
Books inevitably reflect the climate of 
opinion at the time when they are written. 
A book written during World War II 
might well treat Russia, for example, in a 
manner markedly different from the one 
the same author would use now. 

2. Is the material criticized unfairly? 
In other words, is the material being con- 
sidered in terms of its subject matter and 
the author’s intent? 

3. Is it removed from context? Modern 
textbooks are carefully planned and the 
whole teaching unit must be considered, 
not merely isolated sentences or para- 
graphs. 

4. When considered with full conten, 
what is the effect on the pupil liable to 
be? Will it be harmful, or will it help 
him to achieve necessary insight and un- 
derstanding of modern problems and 
events ? 

5. How is the material intended to be 
used in the schools? Is the student taught 
to accept unthinkingly everything he reads, 
or is he ‘taught to evaluate and discrimi- 
nate? 

6. Does the book as a whole represent 
a fair and unbiased view? In other words, 
do the criticized sections represent the 
spirit and bias of the whole book? 


According to the current Office Customs 
Survey published by the National Office 
Management Association, men employed in 
offices have caught up with women em- 
ployees and can now work in comfort 
during the warm weather. 

With the advent of warm weather, 
women have for years been able to dress 
quite comfortably, but men have often 
suffered from an overload of clothing. The 
results of NOMA’s survey show that this 
situation has almost passed away; over 
three-quarters of the responding companies 
allow male employees to remove their 
coats at any time; over 13 per cent allow 
their men to remove their coats only in 
warm weather; over 58 per cent allow 
sports shirts. 
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The morning “coffee hour” is a custom 
of major importance to many companies. 
It has been estimated that last year em- 
ployees in one company alone took 1,800 
hours a day to walk out for coffee. 
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The time clock, hallmark of the work- 
ingman’s world, has gone by the boards at 
the Parker Pen Co.’s plant, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Willis Rabbe; Vice-President in charge 
of manufacturing, said that there is no 
precedent among companies employing 
thousands of hourly workers for the de- 
cision to do away with the time clocks, 
which have been “a fixture on the Ameri- 
can manufacturing scene for several gen- 
erations.” . . 

Preceding the decision to abolish time 
clocks was a series of tests which demon- 
strated that employees welcomed the privi- 
lege of being their own bookkeepers and 


. would do the job conscientiously. 
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The Hartford (Connecticut) Electric 
Light Company ///uminator for June, 1951, 
closes an article on “How Good Is Your 
Boss?” with, “And here’s one last requisite 
we've added: When your secretary is wear- 
ing a new dress or a new hat, please Boss, 
notice it!” 
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General Motors, Detroit, Michigan, 
found that when it took a worker more 
than forty-five minutes to travel to his 
job, he became a problem. He was more 
irritable, hurried in his work towards the 
end of his shift, and was generally difficult. 
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Three hundred Chicagoans are sporting 
suntans which were acquired while sitting 
at desks in the Merchandise Mart. They 
work in Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s new 
district office which is equipped with fluo- 
rescent sunlamps that provide a daily dose 
of inside sunshine. 

A total of 220 tubular sunlamps devel- 
oped by Westinghouse are installed over all 
office working areas. An eight-hour day 
spent under the lamps is as good as 15 
minutes in the summer sun, according to 
Carl F. Jensen, Westinghouse lamp engi- 
neer. The 46,000 square foot Chicago 
office is the first of its size to be com- 
pletely sunbathed, Mr. Jensen says. 
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Elizabeth T. VanDerveer . . . Journal Editor 


Pl OMEGA PI NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


See next page for names. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN-PLAINS TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


See item on page 37. See next page for names. 


Official USN Photo 
OPERATION PALETTE GETS UNDER WAY 
See next page for item and names. . . « Journal Advisory Board 
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National Office Week Forums of Interest 
to Business Educators 


The series of Office Week Forums be- 
ing sponsored this fall in connection with 
the week long national business show be- 
ing held at Grand Central Palace in New 
York City beginning October 24th, in- 
cludes several subjects of particular in- 
terest to business educators. Many refer- 
ences will be made throughout the con- 
ferences to the need for specific training 
of students on whom many business or- 
ganizations are dependent for increased 
manpower and womanpower. 

li is announced by J. Arthur Grundy of 
Remington Rand Inc. who is supervising 
the forum sessions for the Office Execu- 
tives Association of New York and the 
National Business Show that these ses- 
sions will be scheduled during the after- 
noon and evening, providing opportunities 
for business educators to hear the inspir- 
ing, educational presentations on the latest 
developments in office management and its 
related problems. 


Pi Omega Pi National Council at Work 


Shown in the picture on page 34, from 
left to right, are: Paul F. Muse, vice 
president, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; Mrs. Marie C. Vilhauer, 
secretary-historian, Central College, Fay- 
ette, Missouri; George A. Wagoner, presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Mina M. Johnson, organizer, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Wil- 
liam Pasewark, editor, New York Univer- 
sity, New York; Vernon Payne, treasurer, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. Mrs. Vilhauer was appointed to 
replace Dorothy Hons, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, who resigned. 


Recky Mountain-Plains Teachers Organize 


Shown in the picture on page 34, from 


F. K. Bangs, Kenneth 
Hansen, Lucivy Hill, Gertrude Knie, Earl 
Nicks, Vernon Payne, E. C. McGill, Edna 
McCormick, Cecil Puckett, J. B. Busse, 
O. A. Parks, Warren Caster, Grace Bum- 
pus and Helen Borland. 


Operation Palette Gets Under Way 


One of the main features of the Na- 
tional Business Show to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace on October 22-27 
will be a joint Armed Forces exhibit show- 
Ming how office machines, equipment and 
supplies are used in the Services. An addi- 
tional feature will be the Navy’s famous 
“Operation Palette,” a collection of on- 
the-spot paintings by combat artists. Shown 
in the picture on page 34, from left to 
right, are committee members representing 
he participating branches of the Armed 
Forces: Ensign F. E. Walters, USN; Lt. 


ain Raymond Houseman, USAF; 

John J. McCormick, USN; Major Horace 
. Curtis, USMC; Captain George Faust, 
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work, better work in less and. with less. 


effort. essential when the is 


your for tomorrow's positions by” 
training. them on ‘superb: new Remington 


Electri-conomy’ Typewriters today. They'll 
go for the fast ‘effortless typing and the’. 


finished results and you'll enjoy 


teaching with an Electri-conomy because 
its so much peter, easier. 


belt a copy 
Mail coupon below for Free folder 
“Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing” 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Room 2229, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


1 Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8300. 
(0 I would like FREE demonstration of the Electri-conomy. 


Name 


School 


Addr 


City 


Board | Remington Blectri-conomy,Type- 
waiters ate playing an important part USINeSS 
left to right and front to back in circu- 3 
nt bir 
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Commander Robert E. Steele, USN; Cap- | ee | 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


U.B.E.A. Officers for 1951-1952 


Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Edwin A. Swanson of San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, at the recent 
annual meeting of the United Business 
Education Association. Other officers 
named include the vice president, Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University, New 
York City, and treasurer, Arthur L. Wal- 
ker, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

New members of the Executive Board 
elected for a three year term by the mem- 
bership through mail ballot in May are: 
Lester I. Sluder, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Kerr Miller, High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Elise 
Etheredge, Columbia High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Robert T. Stick- 
ler, Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois; Dorothy Travis, Central 
High School and University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, North Dakota; and 
Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Other members of the Executive Board 
are: George B. Pontz, Columbia High 
School, Maplewood, New Jersey; John 
L. Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Paul M. 
Boynton, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Edward H. Gold- 
stein, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Arthur L. Walker, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; Ray 
G. Price, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Clyde Blanchard, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon; John N. Given, Metro- 
politan Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Hollis P. Guy, Washington, D. C., is 
executive secretary of this group. 


New DPE Chapters 

Three new chapters have been installed 
by Delta Pi Epsilon, the national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
during the past several months. They are: 
Upsilon Chapter at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Phi Chapter at the University of 
Minnesota, and Chi Chapter at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

The Mississippi chapter was installed by 
Robert Lowry. Lytle Fowler is the faculty 
sponsor. Gladys Bahr installed the Minne- 
sota chapter which is sponsored by Ray G. 
Price. The Penn State chapter was in- 
stalled by Peter L. Agnew, with James 
Gemmell as faculty sponsor. 
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CCTA Elects 

Mrs. Margaret Davenport of Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was elected president of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association at 
the annual meeting held in Waterloo, Iowa, 
in May. 


Mrs. Davenport 


Other officers chosen for the coming 
year are Robert W. Hamilton, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, vice 
president; Florence Ludwick, Bayless Busi- 
ness College, Dubuque, Iowa, secretary; 
and Mrs. Gladice Sears, Hopkinton High 
School, Hopkinton, Iowa, treasurer. Mrs. 
Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. 
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Conference of Teacher College Groups 


The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education sponsored a con- 
ference on advanced professional programs 
at Indiana University August 26-28. 

Although the main emphasis was placed 
on fifth year programs, consideration was 
also given to sixth year and Doctoral pro- 
grams. The group discussion method was 
followed. 

Areas for discussion were selected from 
questions suggested by those who partici- 
pated. 


Alpha lota 


Over 300 Alpha Iota members gathered 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on July 4-8 
for their nineteenth annual conventioa. 
Marguerite Henderson, Jackson, Michigan, 
and Carol Kuhlmann, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, were cochairmen for the convention. 

Three young ladies came 6,000 miles 
to attend the convention. They were Heien 
Moriguchi and Patsy Iwashita, Honolulu 
Business College, Honolulu, Hawaii; and 
Aiko Okawa, The Phillips Commercial 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Des Moines, is 
grand president of this International Hon- 
orary Business Sorority. 


' hold a meeting during the convention 0 
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AVA Business Education 
Section Appointments 


Jack Milligan, Chief of the Busineg 


on, 
Education Division, Office of Vocation oe 
Education, State Department of Pubjg annu 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, was ap Pitts 
pointed chairman of the Program Com = 
mittee of the Business Education Sectiog§ shou 
for the convention of the AVA, to be hel@fof t! 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Novembeg are « 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and December 1. Donal ort 
Beattie, assistant Supervisor of Busines a 
Education, State Department of Educaff ing 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota, was chosen viogg initia 
chairman of this committee. Dr. Jameg Stude 
M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Co lage 
Bing a 
lege, Charleston, Illinois is on the Researcilf ness 
and Publications Committee; H. D. Shot teach 
well, Supervisor of Business Education fogs schoo 
Kansas is on the Resolutions Committee Poe 
and Cecil W. Beede, chairman of the Busi 
ness Education Department, Eau Clair Mowe 
School of Vocational and Adult Educatiogg the pt 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is a member 9 
the AVA Advisory Council. — 
The following are members of the Poll gucing 
icy and Standards Committee on Busi Ror 
ness Education, of which Gladys Pecii ten st: 
State Supervisor of Business Educatiog§ have | 
for Louisiana, is chairman: William small 
Blackler, Chief, Bureau of Business Edig 
cation, California State Department off 4:41, 
Education, Sacramento; Harold M. diffix 
trem, State Supervisor of Business Ed tion in 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota; Clinton Ag ‘tion 
the dis 


Reed, Chief, Bureau of Business Educati 
of the State of New York, Albany; Jo 
A. Beaumont, Chief, Business Educatio 
Service, Springfield, Illinois. 


AVA Distributive Education Section 
NASSDE 

The Distributive Education Section off meeting 
the American Vocational Association h@June 2 
planned an interesting and educational pr@j Repr 


gram for the convention to be held fof Colc 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 27th fico, anc 
December Ist. The theme of the meetinggwere r 
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will be “Facing the Facts of the Fiftied 
with individual sessions as “Facing t 
Facts Through Expansion,” “Facing t 
Facts Through Cooperation,” “Facing t 
Facts Through Evaluation” and “Fa 
ing the Facts Through Demonstration.” 

The National Association of State Su 
pervisors of Distributive Education w 


November 27th from 2:00 to 4:30 p. 


M. J. DeBenning, president of the NAS@lege, D 
DE will preside over the meeting witNew 
William Logan as co-chairman. M. [gj Vegas, 
Mobley, Executive Secretary of the Ame presiden 
ican Vocational Association, Washingtogfers Assi 
D. C., will talk on the “AVA Servicd§trude K 
and Future Plans for Distributive Educa@coln, 
tion.” Louise Bernard, State Supervis@ Teacher: 


A, 
Forestry 
Dana G 


of Distributive Education, Virginia, 
talk on “Public Relations and DECA (Di 
tributive Education Clubs of America) 
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Tri-State Business Education Association 


Tri-State Business Education Associa- 
tion, whose members come from Pennsyl- 


Businey 


Vocation yania, Ohio and West Virginia, holds its 
of Publannual Fall meeting at Hotel Roosevelt, 
was of Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 12, 13. 
am Kind of Training Equipment 
mn Sectioff Should our Schools Buy?” is the theme 
to be hel@fof the Friday session. Discussion leaders 
Novembef are office managers and members of Pitts- 
1 Dou burgh’s NOMA Chapter. 
ar a Saturday morning will have three ses- 
Busines sions around the general theme of teach- 
f Educaffing to develop a sense of responsibility, 
hosen vic initiative, industriousness, etc., in our 
yr. Jame students through: (A) shorthand, type- 
. and transcription, (B) bookkeep- 
tate Coll. and recording skills, (C) basic busi- 
-Researcif ness subjects. Speakers will be classroom 
D. Shotff teachers from both the public and private 
cation fom schools. D. D. Lessenberry will serve as 
moderator. 
a The concluding session on Saturday is 
the annual luncheon at which Corma 
au Claimf Mowery, past president of NEA will be 
the principal speaker. 
ember 0 + 
: Rocky Mountain and Plains States 
the Poll Business Teachers Organize 
on Bus For some time business educators in the 
lys Peclif ten states comprising UBEA District Five 
Educatiogg have recognized the fact that a relatively 
jlliam Rgsmall percentage of these teachers were 
—— able to attend any of the various national 
meetings because of transportation and 
tment Hf distances. Even the ten state area presents 
M. Osfa difficult problem for attending a conven- 
ess Edition in the district since lines of transpor- 
_— tation generally run east and west while 
tana the district lines run north and south. At 
a meeting held at the University of Denver 
ny; Jobin July an organization to be temporarily 
Educatiogf designated as the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association was formed 
and it was decided to hold an annual meet- 
ing, rotating over a three or four-year 
cycle. It was decided that the annual meet- 
ion ing should be held during the summer 


months so as to avoid conflicts with other 
meetings. The first meeting will be held 
June 26, 27, and 28 in Denver, Colorado. 

Representatives attended from the states 
of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, and North Dakota. Letters of interest 
were received from business educators in 
Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing and Montana. Those attending the 
meeting were Cecil Puckett, Earl Nicks, 
and Grace Bumpus, University of Den- 
ver; E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
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-ation.” College, Emporia, Kansas; Kenneth Han- 
state Susen, Colorado State College of Education, 
tion Greeley, Colorado; Helen Borland and F. 


ntion @#K. Bangs, University of Colorado; Edna 
McCormick, Colorado Women’s Col- 
> NAS$lege, Denver, Colorado; Vernon Payne, 
ing wif™New Mexico Highlands University, Las 

M. IVegas, New Mexico; Warren Caster, 


president of New Mexico Business Teach- 
ers Association; Lucivy M. Hill and Ger- 
trude Knie, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; J. B. Busse, Minot State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota; 
O. A. Parks, North Dakota School of 
Forestry, Bottineau, North Dakota. Also, 
Dana Gibson and Lynn Straub from San 
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Diego State College visited some of the 
sessions. 

Officers pro tem were elected who will 
serve until new officers are elected by the 
membership during the first annual meet- 
ing. During the organization period, there 
will be a general chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer. E. C. McGill 
was elected general chairman, Earl G. 
Nicks, vice-chairman, Gertrude Knie, sec- 
retary, and Vernon Payne, treasurer. 

Three committees were established for 
handling the organization and convention 
business. Earl Nicks was appointed chair- 
man of the convention committee which 
is also composed of Edna McCormick, 
Grace Bumpus, Kenneth Hansen, and 
Helen Borland. Cecil Puckett was ap- 
pointed chairman of the constitution com- 
mittee with all of the delegates present 
serving as the membership of the committ- 
ee. O. A. Parks was appointed chairman 
of the membership committee. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapters 

Four chapters of Pi Omega Pi, national 
business education honorary fraternity, 
were installed shortly before the close of 
the last academic year. Gamma Epsilon at 
North Dakota University, Grand Forks, 
and Gamma Zeta at the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
were installed by Mina M. Johnson, na- 
tional organizer. Gamma Eta at Bluefield 
State College, Bluefield, West Virginia, 
and Gamma Theta at Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tennessee, were in- 
stalled by George A. Wagoner, national 
president. 

To be eligible for membership in the 
fraternity, students must be pursuing a 
business teacher-training curriculum in an 
accredited college or university and must 
have maintained prescribed averages in all 
subjects. 


RECENT CHANGES 


Juanita E. Carter, a former teacher 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, is now on the faculty of the 
University of Washington. 


A teacher in the new department of 
business education at the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb, is Cleo P. Casady, a former mem- 
ber of the faculty at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb. 


Glenna Dodson is now teaching at 
Florida State College, Tallahassee. She 
formerly taught in the high school at 
Louisa, Virginia. 


John A. Farrell, a recent graduate of 
Springfield International College, has 
joined the Accounting Department of 
the Moody School of Commerce, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Irvine H. Forkner is a new teacher 
at Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 


A new member of the faculty at East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, is Mary Elizabeth 
Gilliam. 


Ruby Hall is teaching at Bennet Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Frances Hobgood, a former teacher 
in Wilson, South Carolina, is now on 
the teaching staff of Coker College, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


Forest W. House, who has been 
working on his doctorate at Ohio State 
University, is now on the teaching staff 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb. 


. Margaret Hughes is a new member 
of the faculty at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada. 


Albert C. Mossin has resigned his 
position at Teachers College of Con- 
necticut to join the faculty of Albany 
State Teachers College, Albany, New 
York. 


George A. McHatton, Jr., is now on 
the faculty of the Secretarial Studies 
Department at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Mary Jane Pelton is a new teacher at 
Florida State College, Tallahassee. 


William A. Richards, formerly of 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama, has joined the teaching staff at 
Florida State College, Tallahassee. 


William Rineer is now an instructor 
in the Secretarial Division at Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


A new member of the faculty at the 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
is William Savage. 


Miriam E. Secor is now teaching 
secretarial subjects in the School of 
Business at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 


Clara Sellers has joined the faculty 
of Community College, Middletown, 
New York. 


Ralph Sherman is teaching at the 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Mrs. Joan Godfrey Sullivan is now 
teaching shorthand and typing at 
Goldey Beacom School of Business. 
She was formerly on the staff of Kath- 
leen Dell School in Boston. 


Barbara Tunnicliff, an instructor at 
Drake University for the past four 
years, is on the teaching staff of Mid- 
Pacific Institute, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Directorships for Cansler and Crawford 


Russell N. Cansler, member of the 
faculty of the School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, since 1945, has been made Di- 
1eccor of the Chicago Campus, Evening 
Division of the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University. He succeeds 
Dr. Myron Umbreit, who recently re- 
signed the administrative duties. Before 
going to Northwestern University, Dr. 
Cansler was head of the Secretarial 
Science Department of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. His Doctor’s degree is from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Edward I. Crawford, head of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Memphis 
State College, Memphis, Tennessee, 
since 1946, has been appointed Director 
of the recently organized School of 
Business Administration at this school. 
Before going to Memphis, he was asso- 
ciate professor of business administra- 
tion at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. His Doctor’s degree is from 
New York University. 

+ 


Craig Senft Heads Prentice-Hall 
Educational Book Division 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. has announced the 
appointment of Craig Senft as manager of 
the Educational Book Division. Mr. Senft, 
who has been with Prentice-Hall for over 
ten years, was formerly the West Coast 
Sales Manager for Prentice-Hall’s College 
Division. 

+ 


Miss Johnson Resigns as 
Alpha lota Secretary 

Gladys Johnson, who has been Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of Alpha Iota Sor- 
ority for over ten years, has resigned to 
accept a position with the American In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. She has been 
succeeded by Phyllis Freeman, who has 
been Assistant Grand Secretary for the 
past two years. 

Miss Johnson is Registrar-Treasurer at 
the American Institute. The school was 
founded in June, 1950, by B. Herbert 
Brown, president of the Baltimore Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Julius Nelson Gets 
Washington Appointment 

Julius Nelson, on temporary leave from 
the University of Baltimore, where lhe 
headed the Secretarial Science Department, 
has recently been appointed as a specialist 
in the Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
His present duties consist of developing 
and controlling Materials Plan Accounts, 
in which the U. S. Office of Education acts 
as claimant agency for colleges and uni- 
versitiés seeking priority assistance in 
building programs and supply and equip- 
ment needs. 
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Before going to the University of Balti- 
more, Mr. Nelson taught for several years 
at the State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey. He is a native of Windber, 
Pennsylvania, where he taught for a pe- 
riod of 10 years after graduation from the 
Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. 

The new Office of Education appointee 
is known for his work in the field of type- 
writer art and has had several books pub- 
lished on typewriting. Some of his work 
has appeared in this magazine in the form 
of the copyrighted Typewriter Mysteries. 
Also, some of the winning designs in the 
annual typewriter art contests conducted 
by him appear in issues of this publica- 
tion. 


San Diego Appointments 

J. Wilson Getsinger has been appointed 
supervisor of business education for San 
Diego and vice principal of the San Diego 
Vocational High School and Junior 
College. He has been a member of the 
San Diego Vocational High School and 
Junior College faculty since 1946. His 
Doctor’s degree is from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Philip Ashworth has been promoted to 
the position of assistant supervisor of 
business education for San Diego. He suc- 
ceeds Willard Peterson, who has retired. 


Miss Scavariel Made Principal 


Rosemarie Scavariel, supervisor of the 
Evening School, Pinkerton School for Sec- 
retaries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is now 
acting principal of the Robinson Township 
High School, near Pittsburgh. She is one 
of the few women secondary principals in 
Western Pennsylvania and also one of the 
youngest. 

Miss Scavariel holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree and a Master of Education 
degree from The University of Pittsburgh. 
She is a former teacher in the Carrollton 
(Ohio) High School and has been on the 
faculty of Robinson Township High 
School for the past three years. She plans 
to continue her Pinkerton School work. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Thomas E. Costello, a teacher in Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, died on July 7. 

L. E. Huseby, former president of the 
Business Institute of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, passed away on April 8. 

Merrill J. Poore, head of the business 
department of Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena, California, was killed in an 
automobile accident on June 29. 

R. O. Skar, professor of business edu- 
cation at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, died May 18. 

Peter Twist, president of Behnke- 
Walker Business School, Portland, Ore- 
gon, passed away on March 31. 
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Promotion for Miss Moulton 


Dr. H. L. Jacobs, president of Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, re: 
cently announced the appointment oj 
Priscilla M. Moulton as Administrative 
Assistant at the college in addition to 
continuing her duties as Supervisor oj 
Secretarial Studies. 

Miss Moulton received her B. S. in 
Ed. and Ed. M. degrees from Boston 
University and is studying for her doc: 
torate at Columbia University. While at 
Boston University she served as as- 
sistant to the head of the Business 
Education Department. 
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Connecticut School Changes Name 


The Governor of Connecticut has signed 
a bill changing the name of Junior College 
of Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut, 
to Quinnipiac College, giving the school 
authority to offer four year programs and 
award the Bachelor Degree. The college is 
fully accredited by the Connecticut State 
accrediting agency. 

The school was founded in 1929 as an 
evening Junior College, and in 1930 added 
a day division, offering courses in account: 
ing, business administration, liberal arts 
and secretarial science. 


Brecht Heads NOMA 


R. P. Brecht, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
elected 1951-52 president of the Nationc! 
Office Management Association at the re 
cent annual business meeting of the asso; 
ciation’s international conference. 

Other new officers are: J. B. Andrews, 
Carnation Company, Seattle, Washington, 
first vice-president; F. G. Macllroy, Com; 
mercial Controls Corporation, San Fran‘ 
cisco, California, F. L. Haskell, Wallace 
Barnes Division, Associated Spring Cor 
poration, Bristol, Connecticut, and A. G 
DeVaughn, Personnel Division, Retail 
Credit Company, Atlanta, Georgia, vice- 
presidents. 
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Recent DE Publications 


Business Education Publication No. 5§ 
Selling Banking Service, is designed tj 
assist bank personnel to help customer’ 
select and utilize the services offered by 
banks and other financial institutions. It i: 
published by the Bureau of Business Edu 
cation, Commission for Vocational Edu 
cation, of the California State Departmen 
of Education, Sacramento, California. Lik¢ 
other Bureau publications, it contains ex- 
tensive instructional material and sugges 
tions for the leader. 

The most recent publication of the Bu- 
reau of Business Education, California, is 
Retail Merchandising Problems. This is 
publication No. 61. This manual contains 
problems pertaining to merchandising, with 
special emphasis on the mathematics of re- 
tailing—a science which differs from th 
mathematics of every other business ant 
industry. Each problem has been teste 
in merchandising classes and only tho 
problems which are practical and typical o/ 
a merchandising operation have been used 
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J. Andrew Holley, head of the De- 
artment of Business Education at Ok- 
ahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
)klahoma, since 1940, has been made 
Jean of the School of Education at this 
-oliege. 

Ascoeael with the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education for thirteen 
rears before going to Oklahoma A. & 
{. College, Dr. Holley was chief high 
chool inspector and director of curricu- 
lun: at the time of his leave of absence 
» accept the post of NYA administrator 
+n 1939. He acted as chairman of the 
committee on Institutions of Higher 
e earning of the Oklahoma State Board 
f Education, from 1934 to 1939, and 
n the same capacity on the Commission 
ff Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools from 1936 through 
1938. 
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ut Stat M. Polishook, director of the 
Department of Business Education at 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania since 1947, 
has been appointed assistant dean of 
Teachers College. In addition to con- 
tinuing the administration of his own 
department, he will assist new graduate 
students in shaping up their programs. 

Dr. Polishook was head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Direc- 
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—_— tor of Guidance and Placement and 
Nationd Administrative Assistant at Clifford J. 


Scott High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey, before going to Temple Uni- 
versity. His doctorate study won the 
1945 Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. 
His Doctor’s degree is from New York 
University. 
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Wallac Elmer C. Wilbur, Dean of Men at 
1g Corg@Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Is- 


Retail 
a, vice: 


land, since 1947 has been appointed 
Dean of Admissions at the College. 
Dean Wilbur first joined the Bryant 
College faculty as head of the Secre- 
tarial and Teacher-Training Depart- 
ments in 1921. In 1926, he was appointed 
head of the Department of Business of 
Central High School where he served 
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Bruce I. Blackstone has been ap- 
pointed acting head of Secretarial 
Studies and Business Education at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow. Before 
going to the University of Idaho, he 
was assistant professor of Business 
Education and Secretarial Administra- 
tion at the University of Washington. 
He has also taught at the University of 
Southern California and Long Beach 
City College, Long Beach, California. 
His Master’s degree is from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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Francis R. Geigle has been made head 
of the new Department of Business 
Education at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois. 
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From 1935 through 1945, Dr. Geigle was 
director of business teacher training at 
Montclair State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. From 1945 until 
he went to Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College he was assistant vice 
president in the First National Bank of 
Montclair. His Doctor’s degree is from 


New York University. 


Robert Lowry, associate professor of 
business education at Oklahoma A. & 


M. College, Stillwater, since 1946, has 
been appointed acting head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at this 
school. Before going to Stillwater, he 
was head of the Division of Commerce, 
Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma, for ten years, with the ex- 
ception of two years spent as an in- 
structor in service programs at Okla- 
homa A. & M. ‘College. His Master’s 
degree is from Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. 


R. W. Jennings, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, 
for over ten years, is now head of the 
Department of Business Education at 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Before going to Morehead State 
Teachers College, he taught at the Som- 
erset (Kentucky) High School, at West 
Virginia Polytechnical Institute and at 
the University of Kentucky. 


RETIREMENTS 


Charles E. Bowman, who had been 
head of the department of business edu- 
cation at the Girard College High 
School, Philadelphia, since 1919 retired 
as of last June. Before assuming his 
post at Girard, Mr. Bowman had taught 
in the public schools of Watertown, 
New York, Chelsea, Massachusetts, and 
White Plains, New York. He had been 
a popular lecturer in the principles of 
business education and methods of 
teaching at Harvard, Temple, and Bos- 
ton University, and at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He also taught courses 
in the revision of business education for 
Columbia University in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Following a half century of service to 
Detroit and Michigan schools, Ivan E. 


Chapman retired in June of this year. 


He started work in Sault Ste. Marie in 
1901 and began his teaching in the De- 


troit schools in 1908. In 1939, Mr. Chap- 
man was made supervising director of 
high schools and later was named as- 
sistant superintendent. He was first as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
Public Schools at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


Detroit 


Alexander S. Massell retired as prin- 


cipal of New York City’s Central Com- 
mercial High School last June, follow- 
ing forty-nine years of service to the 
New York City school system as teach- 
er, supervisor and principal. Mr. Mas- 
sell founded Central Commercial High 
School in 1925 and since that time has 
made the school nationally famous. He 
was one of the sponsors of THE Jour- 
NAL OF Business Epucation for many 
years, 


DOCTORATE AWARDS 


Willard G. Adams has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is on the faculty of the College of 
the City of New York. 

Lewis D. Boynton recently received 
his Doctor of Education degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


A. Faborn Etier, head of the Secre- 
tarial Studies Department of Midwest- 
ern University, Texas, qualified for his 
Doctor of Education degree at Colum- 
bia University early this year. 

Last June, Harold H. Green of In- 
diana University was awarded the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree by _ the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Alan C. Lloyd, editor and publisher 
of the Gregg magazines, was awarded 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree at the 
June commencement of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


John W. Overbey, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Rad- 
ford College, Radford, Virginia, re- 
ceived his Doctor of Education degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in June. 

John Louis Pineault, Mankato (Min- 
nesota) State Teachers College, has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The graduate school of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, at its June commence- 
ment awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to James: R. Taylor, of 
Wayne University’s School of Business 
Administration. 

Theodore Woodward, director of 
business-teacher training at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
June commencement of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


College of 
West Virginia, has purchased the Mod- 
ern School of Business, 
Arkansas. 
manage the school. 


O. L. Ashcraft, president of 
Draughon’s Business College, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, has purchased the Colum- 


bia Business College, Columbia, South 


Carolina, and assumed operation of the 


school this spring. 


H. C. Bradley, owner of the Century 
Commerce, Huntington, 


Pine Bluff, 
Charles W. Lawrence will 


Harrison Myers, consulting editor to 


McGraw-Hill Book Company on Path- 
finder Accounting materials, 
turned to the Sawyer Schools of Busi- 
ness in California. He has become part 
owner of the schools. 


re- 
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DC Hearn 


and Company 


the better “training in English 


Tressler and Lipman’s 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


If you are not yet acquainted with this modern, teachable text, 
write to the nearest office for information. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 


AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF BOOK 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
BUSINESS STUDENT THAT STRESSES 
WORKABLE, USABLE PRINCIPLES 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Laird and Laird 


A completely practical presentation of applied psychology 


@ Written in the language of business . . . in simple, 


direct style. 


@ Chapters of easy assignment length . . . important 
topical ideas pointed up in clear bold type. 


@ Highlighted with inspirational stories and quotations 
from well-known business personalities . . . slanted 
toward "getting along with folks.” 


@ Each chapter starts with an overview .. . ends with 


exercises in business thinking. 


560 Pages. List, $4.50. 


Investigate this new approach to business orientation. 
today to your nearest Gregg office. 


Write 


Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 18 Chicago 6. San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 


Toronto 4 London W.C. 1 


An Integration of Shorthand 
and Typing Skills with Other 
Related Skills... 


AW SHORTHAND 
f TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


/ Second Edition — Simplified 
By Whitmore and Wanous 


The first edition correlates with the 
regular system. 


Transcription is one of the most complex jobs that office work- 
ers are asked to perform. It therefore requires additional skills 
beyond shorthand and typing. These skills can be developed 
efficiently through SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES develops thought- 
phrase reading. The rate standard for transcription is suggested 
to be set at two-thirds of the typing rate. Special techniques 
are used to develop this rate, and the lessons get progressively 
more difficult. Difficult words are previewed. Various office 
practices are introduced, and related skills pertaining to spell- 
ing, punctuating, editing, and proofreading are correlated with 
the transcription training. 


There are seventy lessons. The unfamiliar dictation material is 
included in the teacher's manual. 


on SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business aud Economic Education 
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BASIC RETAILING, by Harry 9. Packer 
and Marguerite Waterman, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 387 pp., $2.25. 


In this book, the actual needs of new- 
omers in retailing are given attention. 
hey are helped to understand each of the 
ivisions of work in retail stores, both 
arge and small. 

The committee plan, as well as the usual 
extbock assignment method, may be used 
n working with this book. In the com- 
ittee plan, the teacher and _ students 
york cooperatively, decide upon the neces- 
ary activities of the class, and strive to 
meet the objectives of the course. 

The book is very complete—a surprising 
nmount of technical information is given 
although the book is definitely planned for 
p high school text. At the conclusion of 
pach chapter there is a list of discussion 
juestions, student assignments, other read- 
ngs, film references, and suggestions for 
ommittee activities. This latter material 
s especially helpful when the committee 
plan is used. 
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OLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSI- 
TION, Edwin C. Woolley, Franklin W. 
Scot‘, and Frederick Bracher, Boston: 
ra = Heath and Company, 344 pp., 
haw 


The composition “bible” is now in its 
fth edition and, as usual, its purpose is 
0 provide both student and teacher with a 
eliable, intelligent statement of the fun- 
famental principles of American usage. 

In the new edition, stress is placed on 


fied he fundamental points of grammar on 
0us rhich the student needs repeated and firm 
puidance; a new typographical arrange- 
nent with short informal sideheads aids 
e he student in finding material for which 
e is searching; recommended usage is 
odern and up-to-date; and generous illus- 
ao rative sentences simplify learning. 


| skills 
loped 
DIES. 


UMAN RELATIONS RETAILING?, 
Business Education Publication No. 57, 


oa California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California. 
sively A “How To Do It” manual concerned 


office ‘ith the problems of the employee on the 


—, job in a retail establishment. The manual 
ontains ten typical case problems which 
ave been used as a basis for ten dis- 

rial is #™@eUSSion units designed for a class in the 


cooperative retail program. 

The topics attack the human relations 
Problems from the point of view of the 
0-worker and his relations with other co- 
@rorkers, management, and himself. It is 
@ convenient manual to use, well-organized, 
and carefully prepared. 
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INTRODUCTION TO TESTING AND THE 
USE OF TEST RESULTS, by Margaret 
Selover, Agatha Townsend, Robert 
Jacobs and Arthur E. Traxler, New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Avenue, 107 pp. $2.00. 


. This bulletin has been written to serve 
as a practical, down-to-earth handbook for 
schools beginning the use of objective tests, 
for persons who have had experience with 
tests but who desire to brush up on the 
simpler fundamentals of testing, and for 
introductory classes in tests and measure- 
ments. 

The style in which this manual is writ- 
ten invites one to read more and-more. In 
addition, good bibliographies are given at 
the end of each chapter for the more in- 
quisitive or ambitious. The table of con- 
tents covers The Guidance Point of View, 
Modern Trends in Testing, What Are All 
These Statistics About?, What Tests?, 
How Should Tests Be Given?, How 
Should Tests Be Scored?. How Are Test 


Results Analyzed ?, How Shall We Record 


Test Results?, How Does All This Apply 
to a Specific Case?, and What Are the 
Main Uses of Test Results?. 

Charts and graphs adequately illustrate 
the text material. 


‘BLUEPRINT FOR SELLING MORE 


HOSIERY, by Sidney Blitz, Stamford, 
Connecticut: Dah! Publishing Company, 
31 pp. 25c. 


This is a handy pocket-size manual, one 
of a series, planned to assist the trainer 
in breaking in or retraining salespeople 
and to aid the worker on the job. In con- 
cise language it explains what to do and 
how to do it for each of many sales situa- 
tions. For example, it explains how to 
make a customer feel welcome, insure 
proper foot size, show suitable type of 
hosiery, demonstrate selling points, answer 
customer’s questions, stress good points, 
and close the sale successfully. 

In addition there are sections on the 
technicalities of selling hose—care, denier 
and gauge charts, proportion and fit, foot- 
size chart, etc. 

The material was originally written in 
the Department Store Economist in the 
form approved by training directors . . 
the merchandise facts were checked by the 
industry represented. Other titles avail- 
able include glassware, gloves, hand lug- 
gage, men’s shirts, men’s ties, piece goods, 
refrigerators, sheets, blankets, dinner ware 
and many others. ‘There are also “Blue- 
prints” for several non-selling depart- 
ments—accident and fire prevention, stock- 
keeping and stockroom duties, on-the-job 
training and others. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, by Ernest H. 
Crabbe and Paul L. Salsgiver, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 662 pp., $2.40. 

While the sixth edition follows the same 
general pattern of previous editions, this 
very widely used textbook: has_ several 
new features. 

A simplified method of calculating cost 
on small loans appears in the text and 
two appendixes give considerably more de- 
tail. There is a new section on consumer 
business law; employer and employee re- 
lations are given added treatment; and 
there is a glossary of new terms. 

As in previous editions, this textbook 
is very well organized; wherever possible 
it emphasizes the problem approach rather 
than mere information; the language is 
carefully graded for students in the ninth 
and tenth grades; the problems are defi- 
nitely of the type that students should be 
able to solve; correlated arithmetic is a 
part of each chapter. 


THE RESEARCH OR TECHNICAL RE- 
PORT, by Helen M, Gibbs, San Fran- 
cisco: Robert R. Gibson, 131 pp. $1.50. 
This manual is particularly well suited 

to the fields of education and business. 

It is intended for use as a handbook 

rather than as a textbook to be taken up 

and memorized from cover to cover. It 
is of convenient size to place on a desk 
or carry in a notebook. 

In the main, the rules and suggestions 
on stylistic matters in this manual are 
based on the practices outlined in the U. S. 
Government Printing Office Style Manual 
and on those in the University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style. 

More than half the book is devoted to 
the preparation of a research paper or 
technical report. Suggestions are given 
for bibliographies, note taking, outlining 
and early drafts. The form of the re- 
port, the bibliography, the footnotes, and 
tables and charts are also given emphasis. 
In the appendix, a sample report puts into 
practice the principles which have been 
presented. 

About thirty pages contain a condensed 
reference to punctuation, the use of the 
capital, the hyphen, abbreviations and sym- 
bols, and numerals. A list of useful books 
for additional references completes the 
book. 

Those who must prepare research or 
technical reports will find this manual 
helpful. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 32 


How do busy executives manage to keep abreast of the latest news 
and business developments? When do they find time to read? 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” , Be 


PLAN YOUR READING 


A. R. Hahn in a recent issue of Sales printed for distribution at nominal cost. —— 
Management listed several techniques used That means you can place them in the 
by busy people in reading trade publications hands of your associates... . R TIK 
and the daily news. They are: 8. Write to the editors. A publication - ieee 


1. You must make your reading time. will be more helpful to everyone if you 
Selective and thoughtful reading is your  €Xpress your reactions to articles, if you Teach your pupils t 
new, the modern, th 


best single source for keeping abreast of _ tell what’s on your mind. Every letter of 
the fast changes that characterize today’s  tesponse or inquiry helps the editors to 
business. select subject matter and decide on treat- better way fo eras 


2. Learn to read purposefully. You can- for future errors in Typewriting 
not gain much help from passive reading 9. If you're associated with a small ° . 
ending for profit calls for a two-way company, do not neglect reading about big Accounting, Pencil or In 
the printed page be- CO™Panies on the assumption that their 

oe ie raga oe operations are too big and too costly for Itisn't only that EraserStil 
comes valuable only if you continuously : ‘ 

“ to adapt. One small idea, selected looks like pend! 
and consciously ask, as you read, “How - x ‘ pencil an 
be to my business?” from an entire program, may turn out to h lik 

be worth diamonds. sharpens like pen 

3. “Shop” each issue and use a pencil. 10. Use back issues as a reference source that it has become hab 
Go through the pages, mark for detailed gpecial jobs. It may not be necessary 
reading articles whose subject matter is for you to tackle a problem from the y : 
of immediate and special interest. Mark 

ground up. You can profit by the errors 
things to be clipped later. Watch for and successes of others. It's because EraserSti 
quotes for your speeches and interviews, 11. Don’t neglect to read the advertis- is so right, so convenien| 
nuggets for special bulletins, program fea~ ing In almost any printed medium, espe- so uniquely useful fo 
tures for organizational meetings. Read cially in a business paper, the advertising difficul hein: hit 
the special interest articles in detail. Learn i, as much a part of the news and the iicult erasing jobs. 
how to skim other articles. 

service as the editorial pages. Judicious 

4. Read for principle. An idea origi- clipping of ads can build a services-and- Use it against the plate 
nated by someone else may not, at first products source file. And many of the of your machine to cor 
glance, seem applicable to your business. booklets, surveys and cther pieces of litera- rect a single letter of « 
But if you define the principle involved, ture offered in advertisements will supply a wal : 
you may spot a clear and direct relation- you with thousands of dollars’ worth of word without smearin, 
ship to some problem that is plaguing basic market data either free or at nomi- the adjacent area. That! 
gd nal cost. something that EraserSti 

5. Never under-estimate the importance 12. Share the wealth of your reading. 9 = 
of reading afield of your own interests. Watch for articles which will help your does better and cleane 

6. Sure, tear it up! Almost every issue associates—both up and down the line of than any conventiono 
has in it material which you do not need _ organization. type eraser. 


today, but may need tomorrow or next 13. Beware of the “read and forget” 
month. When you've finished reading, tear habit. An idea is worthless until it is 
out things that deal with routine problems put into action. When you spot an adapt- 
and file them under appropriate headings. able idea, do something immediately to im- 

7. Ask for reprints. Many of the fea-, plement its application to your own busi- 
tures which have wide applicability are re- ness. 


Another thing,you 
fingers stay clean. Theré 


is no staining from touc 
ing a used circular type 
of eraser which has bee 
smeared from coming i 
contact with the ink of t 
letter or word erased 
Clean fingers mean clea 
letters. 


DO YOU HAVE DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING TYPING? 


Typing, for many reasons, is probably one of the most pleasant subjects to 
teach. Those who are not typing instructors insist it is the easiest. However, 
even a subject like typing has its problems; problems which often arise from 


faulty teaching procedures. 


If your supply dept. does no 
yet carry EraserStik, we sho 
be glad to send you sever 
samples to use for insfructio 
and demonstration in yo 
classroom. Write on you 
school letterhead. 


In the October issue will appear the first of a series of articles by the well- 
known writers Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe dealing with the simplification 
of typing instruction. It is hoped that this series of articles will help typing 

: 
teachers solve some of their problems. FABER Caste 
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in Your Own Classroom! 


“Electric Typing Time,” IBM’s new 


film, is audio-visual teaching as you 
want it! Instructive! Inspiring! Enter- 
taining! And in full color—with sound! 


Your students will see Stella Pajunas, 
present unchallenged champion, dem- 
onstrate expert typing techniques. 
They’ll see a young typist applying 
skills learned in typing class to an 
IBM Electric Typewriter in a modern 
business office. 


“Electric Typing Time” can be shown 
to your classes in 20 minutes. Prints 


are available without charge for use 


on your 16mm. sound equipment. Res- 
ervations are being accepted in order 
of receipt. Send yours in now. 


IBM, Dept. E-4 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


_] We would like to see your new film, 


“Electric Typing Time,” on__ 
(date) 


[_] Please send complete typing 
instructional kit. 


Name 


School 


Address. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES City State 
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missing: 
When you have assembled the courses which 
total to good business training, there’s a piece 

missing if Ditto is left out. 

Why? Because business proceeds on copies, 
and copies are Ditto’s business. Students are far 
more welcome by prospective employers when 
their background includes knowledge of the 
function of copies, and an understanding of the 
speedy, infallible Ditto “One-Writing” Systems. 


DITTO—Also a Daily Aid in Teaching 
Ditto quickly makes forms, outlines, lesson 
materials, school newspapers, and the like. Ask 
for FREE master sheets, Master Typing Tests 1 
and 2 from which you may run copies for type- 
writer students’ speed-building and pretran- 
scription practice. Also FREE: Dictation Facts, 
Nos. 100 and 101— each containing 600 standard 
words in groups of graduated difficulty for 
shorthand practice. No obligation. Write today! 


Ditto, Inc., 2249 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, 


anion) 

course! 
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